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LADY HAMILTON, 
¢ [With-an elegant Portrait. ] 
C4 Our Subscribers are respectfully informed, that a 
wrong Head of Lady Hamilton having, through the mis- 
take of the Binders, been’ given with our last Number, 
when it was too late to be vac tified, we now present them 
with the oné originally intended, taken trom a tapital 
painting , by Romney ; and, it is necdless to observe to 

Amateurs, engraved in a capital style. . 
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‘) -..ON GOOD AND BAD. 


OOD and bad seem tobe blended together through 

all nattire, and sometimes to be confounded with 

each other. “In man there seems to be certain vices 
and virtues which generally go together ; and when we 
see, as we continually do, that some faulty characters 
please, and ‘some virtuous characters displease, we 
ought to distinguish what in particular it is that 
pleases or displeases in them, and if we do, we shall 
find, at least I believe much oftener than we are aware 





















of, that the virtuous character displeases only in the 
vicious part, and the vicious character pleases only in | 





the virtuous part. It must, indeed, be confessed, that | 
some virtuous characters displeas e us more, upon the | 
whole, than some vicious characters; but then it hap- ! 
pens, that the vice mingled in the virtuous character ) 
is of the most odious kind; for we are more offended | 
with parsimony degenerated into avarice, than with 
liberality pushed on to profusion: And it should also 
be remembered, that there are some good and bad 
qui alities, which partake very litile eithe: ‘r of virtue or 
vice, and will yet almost obscure the one, and atone 
for the other. O OLD 
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OLD WOMAN. 
NO. LXI. 
[Continued from page 79. ] 


Learn to be wise from others harm, 
And you will do full well 
Oxvp BALiap. 


HO is that I see (said I to an aged hind) seat- 

ed on yon beetling cliff, that over-hangs the 

@atery surge ?— I'was a meagre, diseased, half-cloatbed 

figure, whose glaring eyes, and wandering conversation, 
too plainly spoke the wreck of reason. 

** She was,” replied the rustic moralizer, “ once 
the flower of our village: beautiful as Aurora, dressed 
in the smiling rays of the approaching sun. Each 
heart acknowledged her excellence; in her presence 
every eye beamed joy. Atthat period she was the 
comfort of her only surviving parent, and the idol of 
the surrounding peasantry. Virtue was then the com- 
panion of her steps; now she is the victim of irrepa- 
rable disgrace.” ‘ You have raised my curiosity,” I 
rejoined, ‘ May I ask you to tell me the cause of 
this melancholy catastrophe you so feelingly deplore ?” 

‘‘ Her story is short,” replied the peasant. ‘“ If 
you will accompany me to the other side of the cliff, 
where my flocks are grazing, your wish shall be gra- 
tified. Alas! (he comtinued,) who would now recog- 
nize in those hollow cheeks, and that distorted coun- 
tenance, the once beautiful and interesting Amelia 
Stanliope! Such, however, are the sure Consequences 
of a wanton deviation from rectitude. 

“ The path of unhallowed pleasure is destruction to 
those who pursue it. Soon the voluptuous votary 
finds the roses, which every where met his view, fade 
at his touch; leaving only their thorns to rankle deep 
in his heart. Even in the indulgence of those plea- 
sures for which he has forfeited every claim to moral 
er 
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or social virtae, he is inhaling a poison that will in- 
evitably skorten his existence, and send him before 
his allotted period, to the presence of that God he has 
so impiously offended.” We had by this time reached 
the other side of the cliff, on the summit of which the 
subject of our conversation was sitting, My compa- 
nion led my steps to a seat he had placed round the 
trunk of a spacious oak, whose pendant branches 
sheltered us from the fierce rays of a glowing sun, 

“Mr. Stanhope, the father of Amelia,” said my 
aged narrator, “ was the pastor of our parish, l're- 
quently have I listened with reverential awe to the 
doctrine that fell from his lips, as with mild persuasive 
eloquence he contrasted the happiness of a present 
and future state, in yon church, whose spire you may 
see through the opening of those trees, 

** But he shone not merely in the pulpit: in his 
private life he was equally exemplary; being a steady 
friend to the unfortunate, a comforter to the afflicted, 
and an hospitable entertainer to those who claimed 
his protection. 

“« Amelia was still in the loom of beauty, when she 
gave her hand in marriage to a worthy youth, who 
had gained her regards, and at that period possessed 
her entire love. The three first years of their union 
were passed in reciprocal acts of kindness and affection, 
during which period she gave birth to a son, But Ame- 
lia’s virtues unfortunately were the effect of continued 
good example, rather than the result of principle, ora 
conviction that true happiness is only to be obtained 
by an unbroken series of virtuous deeds. Naturally ofa 
weak and enervated mind, she had neglected to acquire 
a command over herself, and to give that stability to her 
character, which was essential to prevent her becom- 
ing the victim of systematic and unprincipled seduc- 
tion. Had she at first turned a deaf ear to those 
flatteries paid to her vanity at the expence of her un- 
derstanding, (which in her situation it was criminal to 
listen to,) she would have escaped those snares so 
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successfully spread for her destruction, The gilded lures 
of licentious pledsure were at first thrown with a 
cautious hand, By deliberate gradations, however, 
Amelia and ber titled seducer arrived at the highest 
pitch of human infamy. When no longer able to con- 
ceal her situation, she accepted the offers of her new 
protector; leaving a doating father, a fond husband, 
and her child, the victims of he: disgrac etul conduct. 

‘A broken heart in a few weeks numbered the un- 
fortunate Stanhope with the dead, [lis afilicted son. 
in-law followed his remains to the silent tomb. He 
returned to the parsonage: for since Amelia's defec- 
tion, he had resided with his father. All was sad, 
gloomy, and solitary ; every room spake the tidings of 
death, In vain he looked for the mild figure of his 
father, in ‘cheering of whose sorrow he had in some 
degree diverted his own. No smile of anguish now 
met his moanings ; no heart beat with recipracal aliflice 
tion at his throbs. ‘The world, to his phrenzied view, 
appeared a receptacie of triumphant villainy. Ina 
fit of despair, he brought his child to the top of this 
clit, and plunged with it into the billowy surge. ‘Three 
days and nights they were missed; on the fourth they 
were tossed on the beech, locked in each others arms, 
They were buried together. The villagers Lave planted 
a weeping willow over their graves, w hich seems anxious 
to bedew the spot where they repose. 

** A splendid establishment had been prepared for 
Amelia, who for a while mixed in the vortex of dis 
sipauion. But soon she found how transient and fleet- 
ing are those pleasures whose basis is vice. Amidst 
the continued whirl of licentious gaiety in which she 
was tossed, the still small voice of conscience could 
not be heard. In the ball-room, at the opera, and 
the theatre, fancy would present her husband, her fa- 
ther, her child, to her mind, in all the misery she had 
involved them; and then would she regret her lost 
honour, and sigh for the virtuous path she had aban- 
doned, These fits of repeutance were, however, enly 
tem- 
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temporary: she returned again to the indulgence of 
those dissipations which were now become necessary 
to her existence. She continued to live with her guilty 
paramour till the death of her father, and the subse- 
quent death of her husband; and though her heart 
could not forget them, her tongue never pronounced 
their names. 

‘ Amelia, as I have heard, was seated at breakfast 
surrounded by a swarm of gay reprobates, when the 
morning papers were brought in, teeming with the mee 
lancholy catastrophe I have already related. Surcipe, 
in large characters, caught her eye, and prompted her 
to read. Soon as her eye skimmed the dreadful con- 
tents, her blood recoiled in her veins, her phrenzied 
eyes glared wild and horribly; and snatching a knife 
from the table, she was forcibly restrained from plunges 
ing it into her breast. From that moment, Reason 
forsook her seat, and she became the very wretch you 
now behold her. Nor did her iniquitous partner 
escape: for the first time, conscience made its appeal ; 
and deep and terrible was its voice, like the thunder of 
heaven. His manifold crimes stood in fierce array 
before him, followed him whether in solitude or in @ 
crowd, by night as wellas by day, allowing no rest to 
his guilty soul; till at last, in a fit of horror, he 
sought a voluntary death, and thus heaped vengeance 
on his head. 

“ Amelia, at his decease,. was turned destitute from 
the house by his successor, and passed by the parish, 
to which she would have otherwise become burthen- 
some, to her native village. And now, when a just 
sense of the enormity of her offence might induce her 
to repent, and make her peace with heaven, reason 
denies its assistance. She can only rave in the wild- 
ness of despair; nor heeds that balm which humanity 
would pour into her wounds.” 


(To be continued.) 
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To the Enivor of the Lapy’s Museum. 
THRIFT AND LUXURY. 
AN ESSAY. 


BY no means intend to assume the character, or 

intrude into the ofiice, which bas been so long, and 
so well sustained, by your OLD WOMAN, yet I am 
far gone in the vale of years; and however much, in 
common with my sex, I may dislike the ttle, | cer- 
tainly am an Old Woman, and if I write at all, can 
only write like one. It would be in vain then for me 
to aliempt writing in the character of one of the 
learned ladies of the present day, since ‘* my speech 
would bewray me;” my garrulity, and the subjects 
(ancient ones) On which it would naturally be employ- 
ed, would discover, that I was looking back to * the 
dear delightful days of youth,” and making compari- 
sons between them and the present. 

As the times are certainly of a complexion to make 
every one think, who is capable of reflection at all, 
my thoughts have lately turned very much upon the 
present staie of my country, and how my sex could 
most etiectually co-operate with our tathers, husbands, 
sous, and brothers, (precious sounds in a female ear !) 
who are likely to be cailed to the last exertions in our 
defence. 1 remember to have heard my father and 
brothers, as [ have been sitting beside them at my 
needle, talk of the Roman and Spartan women, and 
the great exertions and sacrifices they would make for 
their country. One mstance, tn paruicular, made a 
deep impression Upon my mind, as you may judge by 
its remaiming In my memory to this time; it related to 
the women of all ranks devoting their lovely tresses to 
be twisted ito cords In the strattness of a siege, It is 
not for modern females to enter into my feelings at the 
patriotism of such a sacrifice, who can voluntarily cast 
so lovely an ornament away, abd present to their 
lovers a Counlerfeit of so base an alloy, that imagina- 
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tion struggles to turn from it, in order to avoid dis- 
gust. But that, in the then state of feminine feelings, 
the offering was accounted a strong expression of ar- 
dent love and devotion to the cause of their country, 
is evident by its having obtained a record in the grave 
page ol history. 

The result of my maturest thoughts on this subject 
is this, that we cannot do any thing more essentially 
serviceable to our country, than trying to bring back, 
what almost appears to me the age of gold, the last 
age, with its simple frugal manners. It this could be 
accomplished in a small degree, it would more than 
make up for all the additional burthens, which the 
present unexampled state of warfare in which we are 
engaged, rans us to; for, however we may murmur at 
taxes, we are certainly taxed ten times more by our 
“ian Pg and a consideration as likely to have its 
weight with my sex as any, is, that I am bold to say, 
my fair countrywomen never possessed more absolute 
sway over the other sex, than in “ the days when I 
was young!” In proof of these two assertions, | will 
draw a brief comparison of the manners of the times 
I first saw, and of those which I have das¢t seen. And, 
I think, it may fairly be admitted in a comparative 
view, that éhrift was the predominant feature of the 
last sge, and profusion that of the present. Hoarding 
might be termed the universal passion of the age pre- 
ceding ours ; and it was: literally true, that heaps of 
gold actually rusted or cankered in the houses of the 
great land-owners, whose frugal families requiring little 
more than what the dairy and the farm supplied, had 
scarcely any other use for the sums a large rental pro- 
duced, than to deposit them in a strong room, secured 
with an iron door, and this, perhaps, aritully concealed 
by the wainscot ; so that few, even ot the family, knew 
the way (the via sacra) that conducted to the ‘Lemple 
of Wealth, <A _ traditionary election anecdote will 
confirm what is just said. A worthy Baronet, in the 
time of George the First, had to support a contested 
election in behalf of his eldest son, In the midst of 
the 
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the poll, the agent came to inform his employer, that, 
without more money, all was lost! The reply of Sir 
John was prompt and pithy: ‘* Bring another sack !” 
it was immediately filled from the golden store-room 
of his ancestors, and conveyed on a horse to the 
county town, 

Let us enlarge the picture, and image to ourselves, 
the careful mistress of the same mansion, and her 
excellent management, the prudent matron presiding 
among her lovely daughters, training them to adorn a 
similar station, with the same sobriety and conjugal 
virtues; what rich materials present themselves for 
heightening the colouring with their simple neatness, 
health, sweetness, innocence, sprightliness, and retired 
modesty ; and then let us contrast the whole with the 
effects of the profusion which I venture to call the 
prevailing characteristic of the present day. 

I shall not run much risk of contradiction, if I say 
of the domestic treasury in the rural mansions of 
our fathers, that, “ it is not to be found.” It is broken 
into and scattered, to support the continual whirl of 
dissipation in which wives and daughters, the almost 
immediate descendants of those just mentioned, are 
immersed ; who are now to be met with in all public 
places, more than half-naked, almost without fixed 
habitations, like Tartar hordes; their time being 
chiefly spent in taverns, and on the road: and we 
even see advertisements of an apparatus for performing 
culinary operations in a coach ; so that the wandering 
eastern tribes just alluded to, have, perhaps, the more 
permanent residence of the two. 

And this brings me to what I have in view, namely, 
to consider the consequences to society, of this uni- 
versal ciffusion of the wealth so carefully treasured up 
in the last age, and particularly its influence on the 
state of that part of it, to which the changes in times 
and manners prove a serious business. 

The higher ranks among men must always have 
their amusements; the world must have its idols; in 
ene age parsimony; in another, luxury. These things 
may 
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may serve to amuse a thinking mind, as proving the 
sistible influence of fashion, almost changing the 
iture of man, ‘The comparison may, perhaps, ex- 

»a craver sensation in the breast of the politician, 
who, tracing the page of universal history, which 
shews the progress of nations from simplicity to refine- 
ment, from trugality to dissipation, finds the latter to 
be the forerunner of destruction, 

But there isa class among us, which can never be 
taught to regard hunger and nakedness as an amuse- 
ment, which may adapt the language of the frogs in-the 
fable to their own case, and say to the profuse and 
luxurious, ** Though these things are sport to you, 
they are misery to us!” If T might hope to obtain the 
ear ot the young, the lovely and elegant part of my 
own sex, | would beseech them to consider, whether 
the bulefal effects of their luxury have not descended 
to the lower classes, and produced that general cor- 
ruption, that spirit of insubordination, which threatens 
to sap the very foundations of society; and whether 
or not they must not acknowledge it to be just, that 
they should tremble at the effects to be expected from 
the change their example has produced among an in- 
dustrious, thrifty, comfortable, and therelore con- 
tented and loyal poor, 

These remarks are not made with the vain hope of 
stemming the overwhelming torrent of /uxury ; my ob- 
servations. shall rather be pointed at what I would 
cail the wantonness of luxury, the insolence of pro- 
fusion, which, without bringing any advantage to the 
sons and daughters of excess, aggravates the evils of 
poverty, and subjects the poor to insult, in addition 
to want, 

It you shall encourage me, Sir, by inserting this, I 
will, ina future number of your favourite Museum, 
explain myself more fully, by familiar and every-day 
incidents, which too clearly confirm the truth of what 
is above advanced. 

Wi J. 
(To be continued. ) 
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FRIENDSHIP, 
A FRAGMENT. 


PARE me a trifle to purchase food, to alleviate 
the distresses of a friend,” said a poor emaciated 
being, whose tattered garb, and care-worn cheek, de- 
lineated penury and wretchedness, Astonished at the 
nobleness of the request from so miserable a creature, 
I demanded, if he himself stood not in need of nourish- 
ment. Ilis eye glistened with a tear, as he replied, 
* Alas! Iam so; not even a morsel has entered these 
lips since yesterday morning. I am fainting with want.” 
“Then why require assistance for your friend, when 
nature craves sustenance for yourself ?” 

‘“* Ah, Sir! he has been an invariable friend to me; 
and shall 1 not make exertions for him, when otherwise 
he would perish? Shall I leave him a prey to wanton 
cruelty and brutality? No, Sir, never, while I keep 
his faithfulness to me in remembrance.” 

‘“* What, is he infirm? 

“He has had the misfortune, Sir, to have one of 
his legs broke.” 

‘¢ T suppose you aitend on him ?” 

“‘ Of course I do, Sir, I love him as my life. 
Faithful fellow, with what fond affection he looks me 
in the face, what pleasure sparkles in his eyes when | 
approach him !—I gave him my last crust*this morn. 
ing; could I do less? Did he not once save my life? 
Has he not, by his faithful attachment, fully convine- 
ed me of his affection; and shall I ever desert him? 
No, my tried, my only Sriend, never !” 

The energy with which he spoke, while the tears 
drop stood in either eye, very much interested me in 
his behalf. At the same time, I must acknowledge, 
his firm attachment te his friend, so unlike the fr iend- 
ship of modern times, merited the highest reward, But 
how was I astonished, when he informed me, that his 
tried, his faithful friend, was his companion, Tray, 
his invaluable Dog! 


St. Pancras. EpMUND 
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THE CHIMNEY SWEEPER. 


« CYWEEP, Sweep,” was the plaintive cry of a little 

boy, who seemed about five years of age, who 
was tottering under a sack, and the usual implements 
of his trade: he stopped against a post, and wiped 
the falling tears off his little dingy cheek. A piece of 
dry, hard, brown bread, besmeared with soot, was in 
one hand; the other was occupied in keeping his sack 
on his shoulders. This object interested me. I went 
up to him, and requested to know the reason of his cry- 
ing, “1 am very hungry, and tired, Sir,” sobbed 
the poor little fellow. ‘*Can’t you eat what you have 
in your hand?” ‘* No, Sir, I can’t bite it; it is too 
hard.” ‘ Have you had your breakfast?” “ This is 
my breakfast, Sir, but it is so hard I cannot eat it.” 
“ Why don’t you tell your master you can't eat it?” 
Oh! Sir, he'll beat me, and call me very bad names, 
and take it away from me.” “ How long have you 
been with your master?” “ J don’t know, Sir; a long 
while I think. I donothing but cry for my mammy.” 
“What have you got a mother living?” “ No, Sir; 
she’s gone into the pit-hole.” The innocence, the 
artlessness of this infant would have melted a beart of 
stone. I was fully determined, if possible, to relieve 
him, and snatch him from unavoidable destruction. 
During my cogitations, a man came up, and seizing 
one of the poor boy’s ears, wrung it with such violence, 
that he shneked with agony; and with the most aban- 
doned language, upbraided the child with idleness. 
He was preparing to repeat his ill usage, when I ar- 
rested his arm. He looked at me, and with that 
assurance that always accompanies ignorance, with the 
utmost vulgarity and abuse, demanded of me, what 
business [had with him. I endeavoured to expostu- 
late with the fellow, but it only enraged him the more; 
and seizing the boy by one of his arms, with savage 
lerocity, he dragged him away. ‘ Inhuman brute!” I 
exclaimed, 
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exclaimed, “ You shall not go unpunished. Your 
brutality shall meet its due reward.” I took the ne. 
Cessary steps, and had the satisfaction of seeing villainy 
punished, and innocence protected, 

How painful it is toa mind susceptible of feeling, 

behold youth in the power of men devoid of all 
sense of humanity and gentleness! How many wretch. 
ed orphans are in this manner disposed of during their 
very childhood, taught every degree of wickedness, 
and when they arrive at maturity, associating with 
beings of the lowest and vilest cast; callous to every 
sense of honesty and decorum, and in the midst of 
vulgar dissipation, glory in their misdeeds! Happy is 
it for these wretched objects, when those whose philane 
thropy does them the highest credit, whose humanity 
prompts them to put in execution a plan of the great. 
est benefit to the helpless orphan, and utility to the 
public at large, are disposed to act. 


ae 


ORIGIN OF THE CORINTHIAN ORDER. 
A MARRIAGEABLE young lady of Corinth fell 


ill, and died. Atter the interment, her nurse 
collected together sundry ornaments with which she 
used to be pleased ; and, ‘putting them into a basket, 
she placed it near her tomb, Lest they should be in- 
jured by the weather, she covered the basket witha 
tile. It happened that the basket was placed on a root 
of acanthus, which, in the spring, shot forth its leaves, 
and these, turning up the side of the basket, naturally 
formed a kind of volute, in the turn given by the tile 
to the leaves. Fortunately, Callimachus, a very inges 
nious sculptor, passing that way, was struck with the 
beauty, elegance and novelty of the basket sur rounded 
by the leaves of the acanthus ; and, according to this 
idea or example, he afterwards made columns for the 
Corinthians, ordaining the proportions such as cot 


stitue the Corinthian order, 
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THE POST-OFFICE SPY. 
PACKET VII. 


Miss Harpur to Mrs. Harpur. in Cumberland. 


My dear Mother, Landon, May 18, 


FI HE little billet I dispatched to you last week, was 

merely to assure you of my safe arrival in this 
busy, gay metropolis, The novelty of the scene has 
now in some measure worn off; and as my ideas are 
more collected, I will endeavour to describe to you 
some of the first impressions I received; not merely 
with regard to the buildings, amusements, &c. but 
leaving them to the abilities of those descriptive tra- 
vellers who have leisure to observe and distinguish ac- 
curately, and derive profit from the employment, I 
will try to amuse you, by sketching a few characters 
which I take to be originals; though I have been in- 
formed they are but duplicates of all the fashionables 
at the west end of the town. It was about twelve 
o'clock when we reached Guildford-Street. Mrs. H. 
was in the parlour; the breakfast things were on the 
table, and I rather ignorantly imagined she had been 
waiting. She has certainly been a fine woman; but 
forgive me if I say art now is called in to conceal the 
ravages of time: this at first sight shocked me, but I 
am now reconciled to it, as many ladies at fifty in 
town, now appear about cight-and-twenty at the dis- 
tance of ten yards. Mr. W introduced me: 
she received me with great complacency, and said 
“that Mr. H. had spoken in such terms of me, that 
she could not have existed, had not you permit- 
ted me to pass a few months with her girls.” J en- 
quired if the ladies were out. “ Bless me! no, I sup- 
pose not,” was her answer. “ I have not seen them: 


they were at the Opera last night; I was at Lady Bas- 
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set’s rout: indeed, I seldom leave my room till three: 
but expecting you this morning, I came down, as Mr, 
H. is generally out before nine.” [ thought Mrs, H, 
a very indifferent wife, and careless mother, not to 
breakfast with her husband, nor know where her chil- 
dren were; but I then knew nothing of fashionable 
lite. Mrs, H. rang the bell: a servant appeared. 
* Tell Miss H. if she is stirring, that her cousin Har- 
pur is here. Will you take some chocolate, my dear?” 
J took a cup; and in about half an hour the ladies 
made their appearance. I thought they were indispo- 
sed, for they had both mobbed caps on, large cravats, 
and gowns wrapped so close round them, that one 
could not see a bit of skin, but their hands; and to 
them Mrs. If. made an instantaneous compliment, 
exclaiming, before a word of salutation had passed, 
‘* Heavens! Letitia, why what have you done to your 
hands? they are as red as the cook’s. . Do, for mer- 
cy’s sake, get some Bandanna soap, or use more cold 
cream: you are ab olutely a figure! and, do you 
hear? take Miss Harpur to your dressing room, and 
modernize ber a little: we will go to the exhibition to 
day.” I need not make any observations on a speech 
in which the tenderness of a mother was so strongly 
manifested. IT accompanied the ladies to their apart- 
ment; and jucge of my astonishment at the metamor- 
phesing which toe k place. Their wrappers were thrown 
off; their hair tied up tight by the roots, and pinned 
on the top of their heads with a varicty of large bows, 
while tbe front bung in sirings down their checks, as 
if they had been dipped in water: their necks were 
bared down to their shoulders behind, and hardly de- 
cent before; and their gown sleeves so short, that I 
was in pain tosee them, However, I was obliged to 
have mine cut inthe same manner; and though I at 
first was perished with cold, custom has reconciled 
me to it already: such is the force of habit, that the 
most preposterous things, if not repelled at first, steal 
wn us, till we do not notice the absurdity. But, dear 
Mamma, 
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Mamma, how shall I shock you, by saying that Mrs. 
H. in spite of her age, gives way to the torrent of 
fashion, and is equally undressed with her daughters ! 
Miss H. affects to be a languid beauty; she seldom 
speaks louder than a whisper, never fatigues herself 
by doing any thing, and can remember nothing but 
her pleasurable engagements. Letitia H. is loud and 
boisterous, continually tries to thwart her sister, drives 
the groom down Bond-street in their curricle, and 
aims at notoriety. I am so much taken up with the 
sisters, that I have had little time to bestow on Mr, 
lf, who seems a mere cypher in his family, Dinner 
time being the only hours the family spend together, 
I must not omit to mention that young Mr. H. ts at 
home. Ile is a beau of the first rate; dresses in the 
most outré style; spends his morning in lounging, 
yawning, and picking his teeth; his evenings in drink- 
ing, swearing, rattling dice, or making a dtsturbance 
in the theatre. He is to goto college soon, where 
he says he shall have more his own way: I think that 
a great pity. The only reading we have here, is what 
the newspaper contains, out of which every one fishes 
their favouriteintelligence. Mr, Ll. reads the debates, 
price of stocks, forcign intell gence, &c, Mrs. Tl. the 
fashions, adverti-ements of servants who want places, 
vf which, for amusement, she holds a levee every 
morning, and the list of fashionable parties in the week, 
Miss ll. takes down the directions of the vend ‘TS of 
quack medicines and cosmetics. Letitia, ‘Tattersal’s 
sales, scandalous anecdotes, births, marriages, and 
auctions. And Mr, Lawrence H. confines tumcelf to 
the army promotions, and proceedings in the court of 
King’s Beuch. We carry work-bags wherever we go; 
but they are merely to supply the office of a pocket, 
an! contain purse, memorandum-book, rouge, and 
mirror. All this may appear strange to you, who live 
so remote from London; but it is very true, and what 
is practised by all who visit here. 1 am perfectly re- 
conciled to it, and pass my time very pleasantly indeed, 
1 could wish the dispositions of the family were more 

2 amiable, 
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atmiable, but they are past correction now, Miss H, 
has ao admirer; and when he is absent, we are wea- 
ried to death with her jealous fancies and solicitude 
on his account. Letitia, Iam sorry tosay, has form- 
ed an imprudent attachment to one ot her father's 
household, of which she has made me the contidant: 
the young man may bave merit, but her friends, | am 
sure, would not approve of the connection, I must 
tell you that, among other sights, we have been to 
Mr. Porter’s painting of the battle of Alexandria, with 
which I was much gratified, I have since been intro- 
duced to his family, in which the Muses seem to have 
taken up their abode; and Tam happy in giving my 
tustuinony to the worth of this ingenious young man: 
he is the most attentive son, and attached brother, I 
have ever met with; and, in addition to the surprising 
talents with which he contributes to the comforts of 
his family, he possesses many agreeable accomplish- 
ments, which render his society a pleasure and advan- 
tage to all who know him. How much is this cha- 
racter contrasted by that of young H. who seems to 
exist for himself alone! Adieu, dear Mamma: I am 
summoned by my aunt: 
Yours, most dutifully, 
E. Harvur. 


Mrs. Uanrur to Miss Harpur, 
My dear Girl, Cumberland, May 28. 


It is painful to me to abridge your pleasures; but 
I fear your stay in London cannot be so long as I at 
first proposed, 1 am alarmed tor you beyond measure, 
Jn one respect I am glad that you have so early ac- 
quainted me with the characters of my brother's fami 
ly. ‘Though [ never could admire those corresponding 
Misses, who go into a family, and return the civilities 
they receive, by drawing caricatures of every indivi- 
dual for the diversion of their acquaintance; yet what 
shall I say to the weak girl, who first points out ab- 


gurdity and indelicacy, and afterwards acknowledges 
wat 
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that habit has reconciled her to it; even to the prac- 
tice of it? For shame, Eliza, look in the glass; you 
will scarcely know your own portrait! [ sincerely 
lament the weakness of Mr. II. in’ permitting such 
errors to creep into his family, which, by timely care, 
might have been pre vented; and agree with you, that 
the mother, who is only solicitous concerning the 
whiteness of her daughter's hands, 1s unworthy of that 
sacred title; and I wonder not at the imprudence they 
are guilty of, while under such a protector! But 
though your description is written in a playful manner, 
and your discrimination just, your style displeases INC 3 
it has a vein of irony which I detest: there is nothing 
more unamiable in a young woman, than a propensity 
to satire, which is, in general, but the cloak of ma- 
lice. No wit, no ingenuity, can make amends for 
this proof of a depraved heart: correct yourself, theres 
fore, in time, my beloved girl, least that also become 
habitual. With respect to dress, I know that country 
people, who at first start at every little deviation from 
the old fashioned model, are generally apt to run ins 
to the other extreme; but | expect differcnt conduct 
from you; a decent medium is always admirable, 
Those who are plain in person, are disfigured by ex- 
travagant decoration: those who have charms, r eee 
no aid. By observing that commendable mediverits 

you may shame the eccentric; if pot, let them pursue ie 
their own path; yours is the safest,.and that which 
must occasion you the least trouble. Be ‘yond all, my 
dear, beware how you advise your confidential triend 
Letitia. Lead her by gentle admonitions to what is 
right; but do not, by betraying the trust she has re- 
posed in you, drive her to what is wrong. As to Miss 
H. I pity the weakness of her mind, tor groundless 


jealousy is ever a proofof conscious self-deficiency, 


Young H. is too frivolous for notice: the less you have 
todo with him, the better. And far better will it be, 
if you soon, very soon, return to the arms of your 
affectionate mother, 


M. Harnrver. 
Fr 3 
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THE FARM HOUSE STORY: 
A COMEDY, IN THREE ACTS. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Mr. Overton, a Gentleman of Fortune. 
Eowarpo Overton, his Nephew, betrothed to Lady Angelina. 
Sin Fraepericx Frurrer, a Man of Fashion. 
Ma. Watsincuam, Guardian to Lady Angelina. 
HevceLann, a Farmer, 
Tom, his Son, 
Da. Sororiric, the Village Apothecary, Farrier, and 
Music- Master. 


Lavy Ancerina Cuatrerton, arich Heiress 
Miss Gassrewett, her Friend, 
Mes. Woopsury, a reduced Gentlewoman 
Jrssy Woopsury, her Daughter. 
Mary Bite, a Dairy Maid. 


ACT I. SCENE J. 
BATH. 
Lhe House of Mr. Walsingham. 


Enter Lavy ANGELINA, followed by Str FREDERICK 
FLUTTER, & ho kisses hen hand. 


Lady A. N: AY, nay, Sir Frederick, I must not be 

flattered so continually: you will turn 
my little head giddy with your compliments. You 
men have prneratly some sinister purpose to answer 
when so lavish of your praises. 

Sir Fred. Charming woman! why will you trifle 
with my feelings? You know that my heart has long 
been captive to your beauty. 

Lady 4. 1 know not whether it would not be an 
equal proof of your understanding, were you candid- 
ly to acknowledge that it is captivated by the beauties 


of ten thousand pounds, 
Sw 
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Sir Fred. Wrong me not by such a supposition. 
Ob, could I but prove the sincerity of my affection. 

Lady A. (Significantly. ) Suppose I should please 
to give you an opportunity. 

Sir Fred. Cruel girl! do not deceive me with false 
hopes. “Alas! it is now too late: Mr. Overton is ex- 
pected every moment, and I must lose you. 

Lady A. (After a pause, and with some embarrass- 
ment.) What if I could devise a plan to break off this 
dreaded match? 

Sir Fred. You would make me the most happy of 

sex ! 

Lady A. Hear, then, Some pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, of which my guardian is ignorant, have redu- 
ced my fortune to half of its reputed amount, 

Sir Fred. (Surprised.)—Lady Angelina! what! Ah! 
that is the story you intend to tell!! 

Lady A. It is no fabrication, L assure you: it is too 
true, 

Sir Fred. ( Aside.) The devil it is! I must know 
more of this: it may be but a trick to try me. 

Lady A. 1 think Mr. Overton is too mercenary to 
let his nephew marry me thus circumstanced, and for 
worlds I would not deceive any one. But I hear Miss 
Gabblewel!: let us change the subject. 

Sir Fred. She is in your confidence ? 

Lady A, partially so. 


Enter Miss GABBLEWELL. 


Miss G. I wonder the Overtons are not arrived : 
Edward is a lingering lover. Are not you very angry, 
Lady Angelina? 

Lady A. Quite the reverse; I am not impatient. 

Miss G. (Sarcastically.) That is not astonishing, 
while you have such an ardent and accomplished sub- 
stitute as Sir Frederick Flutter—He! he! 

Sir Fred. (Pointedly.) Lady Angelina is not now 
to learn how much I admire and esteem her, 

Miss 
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Miss G. (Aside) Hem. I thoughtso; an artful 
minx. Ah, my dear Lady Angelina, you are an en- 
viable woman, I hope the creatures will not spoil you, 
But, I forgot: your guardian wishes to see you in the 
library. 

Iady A. A lecture on gadding, I dare say. Well, 
IT attend. Adieu, Sir Frederick, But I say, (Whis- 
pers;) Miss Gabblewell’s fortune is larger than mine 
now. Profit by the bint, 

Sir Fred. Tormenting angel! why will you doubt 
me? (Exit Lady A. 

Miss G. You seem to have put her ladyship into ex- 
cellent spirits at the expence of your own; I never 
saw you so dull. 

Sur Ired. You may well accuse me: your raillery 
has chagrined me. 

Aliss G. It bordered so much on truth! 

Sir Pred. Pardon me: it created astonisliiment that 
you could suppose me serious In my attentions to Lady 
Angelina. 

Miss G. Why, to be sure, I know she is the silliest 
of her sex: but I did not doubt the attractions of her 
fortune, with which any moppet may succeed, 

Sir Fred, I understand it is considerably diminished 
by her extravagance, 

Miss G. 1 thought no one knew that secret but my- 
self. 

Sir Fred. She just now told me so; but I did not 
credit her. 

Miss G. You may ; for few else willnow. Ha! ha! 
( Aside.) And so shall Edward. Her ingenious lady- 
ship shall find that I can write letters on my own ac- 
count, as well as on hers, Ah, well, Sir Frederick, 
it is a.painful oflice to point out the errors of a friend; 
but I always thought a man of your discernment must 
perceive that Lady Angelina is the most vain, incon- 
siderate, frivolous being in existence. 

Sir Fred. I have, indeed,. seen her numerous foi- 
bles: but you will at least allow she has given one 

5 proof. 
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roof of her judgment, in selecting’ you for a friend 
snd counsellor, 

Miss G. Ah, very true: young ladies sometimes re- 
quire one they can depend on to keep their secrets, 

Sir Fred. And your fidelity is unquestionable, 

Miss G. 1 hope her Ladyship’s ungovernable levity 
will never oblige me to betray her, Heaven knows 
| would be the last person to insinuate any thing to 
her disadvantage; but I have my doubts! 

Sir Fred. (Looking at his watch.) Bless me, how 
time flies when scandal is the topic! It is late. 

Miss G. Do you attend us to the rooms? 

Sir Fred. Certainly. 

Miss G. Lady Angelina is to dance with her guar- 
dian, as young Overton is not arrived: he thinks it 
most decorous: he is a queer, old-fashioned, formal 
brute, 

Sir Fred. Though a good-looking young man. 

Miss G. Oh, if he had but your gallantry, Sir Frede- 
rick. 

Sir Fred. ( Aside.) This is the bait I must bite. 
Perhaps you will honor me with your hand, Miss 
Gabblewell. 

Miss G. (Tenderly.) Insensible must the woman be 
who could refuse Sir Frederick a favour so modestly 
sulicited, 

Sir Ired, Oh, for pity’s sake, spare me, Good 
morning, 

Miss G, Adieu, (Exit Sir Fred.) Yes, yes, I have 
him: [ see he is caught, and I may be Lady Flutter 
when I please! shall [? No, he is too poor; and Ed- 
ward, adored Edward! I will be thine alone. (Lait. 


SCENE II. 
Tue Library. 


Mr. WaLsinGcuam and Lavy ANGELINA, 


Lady 4. You desired to see me, Sir. 


Mr. 
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Mr. W.1 did, my*dear, Previous to your mar- 
riage, 1 wish to deliver to you some papers, as it is 
my intention to go abroad very soon. 

Lady A. Indeed, Sir! Is your health impaired? 

Mr. W. Not materially, Lady Angelina; but the 
derangement of my affairs renders it essential. Some 
severe losses—But tell me sincerely, before we part, 
ure you satisfied with my guardianship? 

Lady A. Oh, Sir, my heart cau feel, but my tongue 
cannot speak, my gratitude for your fatherly care. 

Mr. W. Enough; under the protection of a husband, 
amiable as Edward, I shall have little to fear four you. 
At present [ am in a continual state of anxiety. 

Lady A, On my account, Sir? 

Mr. IV. Wholly. Your flirtation with that gay Ba. 
ronet gives me pain, 

Lady A. (With assumed gaiety.) But it gives me 
pleasure. 

Mr. W. Fie, Angelina, F did not think your heart 
was depraved. 

Lady A. My dear Sir, did not you know that the 
heart of woman ts inexplicable? 

Mr. W. Tam concerned to find how ignorant I was. 

Lady A, Suppose I enlighten you. 

Mr, IW. This levity is insupportable, 

Lady A, This severity is unjustifiable, 


Enter Miss GABBLEWELL, 


Miss G, Another tété a été. Lady Angelina, the 
carriage waits, and you are not yet dresseel, 

Mr. W.1 have detained her Ladyship. Another 
time we will settle this business; I will prepare to  at- 
tend you to the rooms, and be ready in a few minutes, 

( Exeunt severally. 
(To be continued.) 
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To the Evrror of the Lapy’s Museum. 
Sir, 

T has been frequently asserted, that the mental en- 

dowments of men are infinitely superior to those of 
women; but I cannot conceive wherein the boasted 
superiority consists, Why are not women capable of 
muking equal attainments with men? Can it be said 
that their natural powers forbid their equal flight? 
No; for observation proves, that their not rising so 
high in the literay world, »is not to be attributed to the 
want of natural abilities, but to some other cause, 
We read in some few, whose minds are cultivated, evi- 
dent marks of genius. You will allow, Sir, that each 
set out from a state of absolute ignorance. Well, 
then, in their youth they are by no means backward : 
as they advance in years, and study, their minds na- 
turally expand ; they give equal proof of improvement 
with man, and in no case whatever are they bebind 
him. ‘They possess a strength of reason equal to ours 
at thatage, and can attain the knowledge of every thing 
they are required to do with at least an equal facility : 
but after they arrive to a certain degree of knowledge, 
they possess no more advantages, and are deprived of 
almost every means of improvement. 

We ‘look around us with regret; for we can scarce 
find a woman even desitous of advancing in her scale 
of being. We naturally enquire the cause: I cannot 
think, as I before observed, that it is for want of na- 
tural capacity ; tor their not being desirous of making 
those attainments with man, abundantly proves to 
me, that their education has not only been greatly 
neglected, but also greatly perverted.. Their means 
of improvement have been so confined, and the mo- 
tives which have been used to stimulate them to dili- 
gence, so mean and low, they tend infinitely more 
to make them negleet every thing that is really worth 
pursuing, 
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pursuing, than to stir them up to excel in any one 
instance. 

Those books which are calculated to enlighten the 
understanding, and,are read with the utmost avidity 
by man, are purposely kept from the sight of the fair, 
with this observation, “ That if they are capable of 
answering a plain question, and are not quite stocks 
and stones in conversation, it will do exceedingly well 
for them, as women were not designed to shine as mucli 
as men, or are not capable of it.” But were we not 
made for companions for each other; whilst travelling 
through a wilderness, to aid each other; and by friend- 
ship to strengthen each others hands by sympathy? 
If, then, the ‘female sex be so far below ours, and 
is incapable of raising its feeble bead high as an- 
gelic man, from whence arose a Woolstonecraft, and 
many others, who, despising those mean, debasing 
sentiments, expanded their souls? And were they dis. 
appointed? Did they fail in the attempt? Did they 
prove to the world, that womans’ abilities were infinite- 
ly less than those of aman? No, they reflected im- 
mortal honour on their sex. 

O, ye injured, noble fair in this, follow their ex- 
ample; arise to a consciousness of your true worth ; 
you have souls like them, equally capable of soaring 
with a Newton, with a Milton: lie no longer in dis- 
grace, while you may awake to honour, to glory, to 
conquest: confine not your soul, stretch it to its ut- 
most bound; seize every opportunity of improving 
your mind; and, in spite of those who would bind 
you in everlasting subjection, evidence you have souls 
as well as they; and, by your conduct, keep them for 
ever in silence. 

ASPASI®. 
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THE JUVENILE MONITOR, 
BY EDWIN. 


NO. VIII, 
ON SEDUCTION. 


Is there, in human form, that bears a heart» 
A wretch! a villain! lost to love and trath, 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth ? 
Curse on his perjur’d arts! dissembling smooth ! 
Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exil’d ? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the parents fondling o’er their child, 
Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their distraction wild? 




































HAT the miseries to which mankind are exposed 

in this earthly pilgrimage are incalculable, is a 
position which is, I believe, universally allowed, and 
which sad experience daily renders more indisputable, 
To whatever object, or subject, we direct our atten- 
tion, we shall find, alas! that vicissitude and anguish 
ure principal ingredients in its composition, ‘The shafts 
of Adversity pierce, the most elevated, as well as the 
humblest, spheres of life; no state, no circumstances, 
can claim exemption from what I might term, the uni- 
versal doom ; but all alike are born to trouble. In this 
our probationary situation, there is no complete happi- 
ness ; every thing is precarious; friends, health, and 
liches, are possessions which, when in their highest 
enjoyment, we can scarcely call our own; and, above 
all, upon so unstable a foundation does the fabric of 
our very existence depend, that'if in this inhospitable 
world only we have hope, we are, indeed, most mi- 
serable, In our most populous cities, but more par- 
ticularly in the Metropolis, scenes of wretchedness 
every moment present themselves to view: to enume- 
rate them, however, according to the remark made in 
the outset of my paper, is impracticable; neither, 
were it otherwise, would the pursuit be attended with 
VOL NA, 4) satisfaction 
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satisfaction or advantage. I shall, therefore, in the 
present paper, confine myself to one of the least re- 
garded, but not least afflictive, sources of misery, 
which, owing to the villainy of my own, and the too 
credulous simplicity of the fairer sex, produces such a 
multiplicity of evils. When speaking, however, of the 
calamities of life, it is necessary to make a distinction 
between those sent by the hand of Providence on mes- 
sages of mercy, and those by sinful indulgencies, and 
palpable errors, we bring upon ourselves, Who, that 
possesses a mind not totally insensible to feeling and 
humanity; who, that, in his commerce with this un- 
friendly world, has not entirely forgotten every tender 
sentiment, and all the finer sensibilities of the heart, 
but must drop a tear for the poor female outcasts of 
society, who nightly present themselves to his view in 
the —— streets of this mart of luxury and dissi- 
pation? who, that is yet in possession of one benevo- 
Jent sensation, but must weep to behold so many 
beautiful emblems of Nature’s finest: workmanship, 
procuring, by infamy and vice, a wretched subsistence 
and when, too, every concomitant circumstance is 
taken into consideration, parents, by the misconduct 
of clildren, brought to untimely graves; society robbed 
of many of its fairest ornaments, capable, had they 
but continued walking in paths of comparative inno- 
cence, of producing so inconceivable a portion of hap» 
piness; capable of being good children, good pareuts, 
aflectionate wives, and amiable members of Christian 
society: who, that thus reflects upon the melancholy 
reverse, but must weep, poor deluded sisters, for your 
present condition? ‘Lhe hardships to which ye are ex- 
posed, the inclement seasons ye are compelled to en- 
dure, the diseases to which ye are liable; when we 
consider these things, and the frailty of these mortal 
bodies, we cannot but look upon ye as within one step 
of the grave. And, oh, God, when we remember this 
world » not your abiding city, but, on the contrary, 
a short, fluctuating and probationary pilgrimage, and 
that, 
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that, alicr its expiration, there will come, at an ap- 
yointed season, a great judgment-day, in which the 
books will be opened, wherein is most accurately 
noted every idle word ye have spoken, every sinful ac- 
tion ye have committed, and every vicious desire which 
has had a place in your bosoms; and when we further 
remember, ye are to be judged out of these books ; 
what, oh! what will become of ye, if the righteous 
shall scarcely be saved? What will be your doom? 
But, perhaps, ye have been unfortunate, and are nor 
altogether criminal. A seducer ——. In the season ot 
youthful ardour, did you, too credulous fair one, ls- 
ten to the syren voice of love? did vows and repeated 
vrotestations beguile you, when yet unacquainted with 
the wiles of man? trom the happy path of virtue, did 
fascinating pictures of connubial love, und most sacred 
promises of marriage, induce you to trust your reputas 
tion, and your peace, in the bands of him on whom 
you bestowed your affections? and did he, acting more 
like a devil than a man, did he, inhuman ruffian, prove 
treacherous? did he rob you of your most invaluable 
treasure, seduce you from:the parental roof, and then 
basely cast you upon the wide world, to seek by pros- 
titution a scanty pittance? Alas! my poor sister, for, 
criminal as you have been, you yet have been unfor- 
tunate, how my heart bleeds for you! Where can 
you turn for succour? who will receive you, poor out- 
cast! Behold, oh, man, yon wretched, ragged female, 
beautiful e’en in ruins; she once was happy, smiled in 
all the innocent gaiety of youth, health, and spirits: 
on her a tender father gazed delighted, an indulgent 
mother wept transported: but, alas! she stabbed 
them to the beart, in return for all their kindness, and 
is herself now sinking under-the double weight of a 
diseased body, and adlicted mind, Direct, oh, man, 
your attention to this poor, houseless child, and ery 
outin triumph, if thou canst, * This is my work !” 
A seducer is a character one would have supposed too 
vile for existence; but, alas! experience, to the dis- 
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grace of human nature, proves it to be too true; and 
a public instance of its baneful effect in the person of 
Nature’s child, ** Poor Mary of Buttermere,” having 
lately attracted universal attention, it is earnestly to 
be hoped, will operate under the influence of a merci- 
ful Providence, in displaying the horrid crime of se- 
duction in colours too bright and afflictive to be passed 
away in silence and fashionable indiflerence.—A seducer! 
and is there really a character vile enough to take 
pleasure in *propagating corruption by vitiating prin- 
ciples, of not only drawing others from the paths ot 
virtue, but blocking up the way by which they should 
return, of having blinded them to every beauty, but 
the paint of pleasure; and deafened them to every 
call, but the alluring voice of the syrens of destruction, 
I have been led into this train of reflection from the 
following circumstance. <A few evenings ago, as I was 
returning from a visit to a friend, a young female at- 
tracted my attention, ‘There was an interesting me- 
lancholy in her countenance, which induced me to 
enter into conversation with her; and, on expressing 
my surprise and concern to see so young and elegant 
a female (for she did not appear to be more than 
eighteen) in her situation, she heaved a deep sigh, 
and, after entering into a slight explanation, requested 
1 would accompany her to a neighbouring house, 
where she would most willingly unfold to me her state. 
I did so; and, after some introductory discourse, and 
an earnest request, on my part, that she would relate 
the leading features of her life, without either detrac- 
tion or exaggeration, she thus began. “ I was born, 
Sir, (said she,) inC——-b—y; of parents highly re- 
spectable; and though they were not wealthy, they 
possessed an independent competency. I was their 
only child.”—Her tears here almost choaked her ut- 
terance, ‘till, at length, summoning up, as it were, all 
her spirits to the recital, she exclaimed, * But I must 
not, 
* Ds. Johnson, 
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not, dare not reflect.” Resuming, however, after a 
short pause, the thread of her narrative, “ Twas edu- 
caied,” continued Maulda, (lor by that name I shall 
at present designate her,) “tin a style suited to my 
rank, and was almost polies d by my fond parents, 
whose excess of indulgence, perhaps, tended to my 
ruin. When but seventeen, a young gentleman of for- 
tune took up his abode in the town where we resided, 
was introduced to him: his appearance was of the 
piost attractive kind; the blushes of the moruing seem- 
ed to be lighted up in his cheeks, which glowed with 
health, whilst wit, apparently tempered with good hu- 
mour, beamed from his dark eyes, whose hue was 
ftened, without being concealed, by a pair of long 
eye lashes of the deepest browa. [lis manners were so 
fascinating, that my father became exceedingly tond 
of him, and our house was at all: hours open for his 
reception. It is easy, Sir, to foresee the too fatal 
¢ nse quences. We became, as | londly thought, mu- 
tually attached, we exchanged sentiments, vowed 
ee fidelity to each other; and my seeming lover 
solemnly protested his titentions were bonourable, I, 
b! indy purtial to the mau | loved, placed entire con- 
tidence in him; and he, villain like, robbed me of my 
richest treasure. After this direful event, I was, iu 
truth, very fniserable ; but as my then dear Edward 
comforted me by renewed promises, and I considered 
myself as within a few days of becoming his for ever, 

! soon became reconciled, and comfortable. However, 
to our union, and under the idea that it would pre- 
vent any unnecessary time elapsing previous to our 
marriage taking place, with the most consummate hy- 
pocrisy, and deep-lard design, he used all the softest 
expressions, and most persuasive elogence, to induce 
me to quit my parental roof; and painted the prospect 
of our ‘fature bliss in such alluring colours, that I too 
fatally fell into the snare, an‘ consented to a private 
elopement, What occurred afterwards, you will exe 
Cuse me the pain of a minute recital: suffice it to say, 
Q 3 we 
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we went immediately to Bath, where my seducer be- 
haved to me for some time with the most affectionate 
tenderness; but always found excuses, potent and 
multifarious, when I pressed for the performance of 
his promises, and fulfilment of his engagements. He 
assured me, particular circumstances prevented it for 
ashorttime; but always gave me consolation, by pro- 
testing, our marriage should take place soon; and 
thus, by the baseness of my once loved Edward, was 
I beguiled, day after day, until my situation was no 
longer to be concealed, and I gave birth to a son, the 
pledge of mutual endearment. He seemed now to 
re-double his attentions, and vowed, as soon as I was 
sufficiently recovered to attend him to the altar, he 
would make me his forever. But, alas! a few morn- 
ings after he bad thus soothed the anxiety of my mind, 
a letter was brought tome. Astonished, I perceived 
it was my Edward’s hand. I eagerly broke the seal, 
and conceive, if possible, my surprize and situation, 
when I discovered it was to inform me, cruel and ir- 
resistible necessity compelled him to part from me. 
fle called Heaven to witness with what inexpressible 
anguish he quitted my fond embraces; but closed, 
alas! by saying, ‘* Matilda, we must never meet again. 
Farewell for ever.” I had searcely time to finish the 
fatal letter, ere the blood forsook my already pallid 
cheek, my eyes grew dim, and I sunk senseless from 
my chair, !t was with difficulty I was recovered ; 
but a little time, with medical assistance, brought 
me to myself; and my enmity against the man who 
could thus basely deceive, and then desert, her whom 
he had so often sworn to love, leaving her an outcast 
upon this inhospitable world, without friends or mo- 
ney, arose to such a height, that I was resolved he 
snould not, if he ever rgain heard of me, have even 
the satisfaction of knowing that he had made me mi- 
serable. 1 therefore assumed an air of gaiety, in truth, 
I was far from possessing; and as soon as [ was able, 
I set out for London with twenty pounds in my pock- 
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et, the amount of the sum the base Edward sent me 
in his letter; but that being soon exhausted, I com- 
menced, Sir, the miserable life you see I now live, 
I could not bear the idea of returning to my parents, 
who, I have since been informed, bent under the 
weight of affliction my conduct brought on their de- 
voted heads, both, in less than ten months after my 
elopement, fell asleep in the grave. My child paid 
the forfeit due to nature soon after my arrival in this 
metropolis, where I have been more than six months 
in infamy and wretchedness. This, Sir, is my simple 
narrative: the events of it are common; but though 
common, they are not the less deeply afflictive; and 
my present state is so miserable, that I would most 
willingly embrace an humble employment, or even a 
laborious servitude, rather than continue as I nowam, 
Oh! Sir, if you were but acquainted with the anguish 
of this bosom, the tears of sorrow which issue from 
these eyes when the lonely hours of reflection recur, 
your heart would, must bleed for me. If then, Sir, 
you possess, in reality, (for I may be permitted to 
doubt,) the compassion you express for my hapless 
lot, exert yourself for me, and, if in your power, 
conduct me from the scenes of vice and inconceivable 
wretchedness by which I am surrounded, to some safe 
asylum, where, removed from the mental as well as 
bodily sufferings I am here compelled tocndure, I may 
spend the remnant of my days in a zealous regard for 
true religion, and humble penitence for my past cone 
duct. So may I even yet obtain that peace which 
this world of woe can never give.” ‘ Les, (answered 
I,) my Matilda, I will exert myself for you, and 
trust, ere long, to lead you hence; and placing you 
in some retirement, “ far in the windings of a woody 
vale,” with few, but liberal and religious, associates, 
be the happy instrument of abridging your present 
portion of wretchedness, and of promoting your eter- 
nal salvation in another and better world, where the 
bliss will be asinconceivable, and its duration as bound- 
less, 
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less, as Qur enjoyments here below are fluctuating, 
aud our best laid schems visionary and fading. Do 
vot despond; the compassion oi the Deity is a. illimi- 
table, as his justice is infinite. Rely upon Him who 
died, that, through the shedding of his precious blood, 
you might obtain pardon; and take comfort from this 
assurance, that, wih the great universal Parent, mer- 
cy is a distinguishing attribute; and on your sincere 
repentence, and amendment, will be so extended to 
you, that finaly you will be made a partaker of the 
bright and enduring glories of Lleaven. Flee then, 
mv Mati a, to reloron; itis, indeed. the one thing 
needful: be convinced, without ius abiding influence 
in your heart, you can know no peace here, ner en- 
tertain any justhope of it hereatter; but, by unre- 
mittigly, durmg the renainder of your lite, des roung 
yourseilt to its duties, and walking tn the straight path 
of holiness, you will at lenzth glide into the wished- 
for blissful haven of pertect security, and everlasting 
repose.’ 

O, ye blest scenes of permanent delight! 

Full, above measure! lasting, beyond bound ! 

A perpetuity of bliss, is é/rs. 

Could you, so rich in rapture, fear an end, 

That ghastly thought would drink up all your joy, 

And quite unparadise the realms of light. 

Sate aré you lody’d above these rolling spheres, 


The baleful influence of whose giddy dance 
Sheds sad vicissitude on all beneath, 


Southampton Buildings, G. Ba. 


July Wth, 1803. 
i 


FATALITY: 
AN ANECDOTE. 


OW. illiberal is the ridicule attached to that un- 
happy class of beings distinguished by the appel- 
lation of old maids! The state must surely in itself 
be suffic ently mortifying in .many circumstauces, with- 
out the insults of the ignorant, or the contumely of 
the malicious. Mr. Hayley, in his admirable Essays, 
has 
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has or the various advantages and inconvenien- 


ces to which a life of eclibacy is subject, with much 
ense, feeling, and ingenuity ; and the sex are under 
infinite obligations to him, for the pains he has taken 
to rescue a character from unjust obloquy, which, 
reflection must convince us, merits the utmost tender- 
ness and delicacy, when not attended with personal 
immorality. It is true, that the idea of being a neg- 
lected, despised creature, too often gives rise to a 
train of peevish peculiarities, which, by repeated ir- 
ritation, grow habitual; and melancholy experience 
of the instabilty of human happiness, may give a de- 

gree of ascerbity to the temper, irksome to the young 
and sanguine, who think not of the hour when they 

may theinselves feel the misery of having their fondest 
hopes blighted by disappointment. There is now a 
Jady in London, who has attained her fortieth year, 
without having ever bent her knee at the altar of Hy- 
men, though beautiful, amiable, and accomplished, 
as man could wish: the remarkable train of melan- 
choly events which have occasioned her to remain un- 
married, may not be uninteresting. The father of 
Catherine Ellis was a captain in the army, and retired 
upon half pay- at the conclusion of the last war. One 
only child engrossed his eare ; aud as he was a man of 
fine taste, and refined manners, it was his ambition 
that his daughter should excel in every. accomplish- 
ment, mental and personal.’ Unfortunately, this ex- 
pensive education was but ill adapted to his slender 
finances; but fond affection was gratified; and in the 
daily improvement of his Catherine, he found solace 
lor every pecuniary inconvenience, A young officer 
in a West India regiment having some slight acquain- 
tance with Captain Ellis, was introduced to Catherine, 
and no sooner beheld then he admired her; but she 
was then too young to think of him, otherwise than as 
an agreeable addition to their little parties, till time 
improved the acquaintance. Lieutenant Townsend was 
of a good family, would have had an excellent fortune 


when of age, and was-in every respect unexceptiona- 
ble. 
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ble sy the encomiums of her father, Catherine 
soon learnt to appreciate his worth; and an attache 
ment of the most tender nature was formed, with the 
equal approbation of his family. ‘The regiment being 
ordered abroad on a three years station, Townsend 
was forced to submit to the painful separation, as the 
dechaing health of the Captain rendered it impossible 
for him to quit England; and in the pleasing assurance 
of obtaining bis Catherine’s hand when he returned, 
Townsend tock an atlectionate leave of them.  Inccs- 
santly watching by the sick bed of her father, the one 
ly hours of joy Catherine knew, were those which 
were atforded by her correspondence with her lover, 
who neglected no opportunity of sending ber the fond- 
est testimonies of his regard, Catherine had soon the 
satisfaction of seeing her beloved father restored to 
health, and every moment passed in the pleasing © u- 
ticipation of still happier days; but the eapected post 
did not bring a letter from Townsend. “ He might 
by accident have missed the opportunity ; it might 
have been lost: such were the surmises with which 
she strove to dispel her uneasiness. Another packet 

came ; still no letter. Catherine began to feel alarm- 
ed, and doubts of her lover’s constancy for the first 
time occupied her mind. ‘To satisfy her, the army 
list was examined: the name of Townsend was omit- 
ted. Captain Ellis immediately applied to the agents, 
and brought back to his daughter the distracting in- 
telligence, that Lieutenant ‘Townsend had died of the 
yellow fever two months before, A thousand words 
would not describe the anguish of Catherine ; but ima- 
gination may do it justice: her unhappy father fear- 
ed hourly to lose her; and to divert the melancholy 
which oppressed her, be tried every allurement money 
could procure. Catherine was not insensible to his 
solicitude ; but was roused c+ly by a calamity scarce- 

ly less datteiadiie, Her venerable father was arrested 
for debt, and thrown ito prison.  Exertion was ab- 
solutely necessary; and Catherine employed the ta- 
lents, her fund father’s pride had cultivated, for his 
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support. Occupation is the enemy of sorrow; though 
in embarrassed circumstances, her heart felt lghtened 
of part of its woe; and in endeavouring to cheer her 
drooping parent, her own spirits returned. A weal- 
thy triend soon came forward to their assistance; the 
beauty of Catherine had attracted him; and by gene- 
rosity to her father, he streve to win her affection. 
lrged by the entreaties of Captain Ellis, she listened 
to him with complacency; and though her heart was 
not interested in his behalf, gratitude almost supplied 
the place cf love, A short time, however, canted to 
convince her, that his designs were not honourable ; 
and by a most fortunate chance she escaped a plan 
laid tor her destruction, as they discovered that he 
lad a wife and children living in the country. Her 
father was, however, liberated; and as the villain was 
not imsolent enough to recal what he had done, they 
remained without further molestation, By the indus- 
trious exertions of Catherine, they soon enjoyed their 
usual comforts; and as she was naturally of a lively 
turn, a number of admirers followed her. Among 
these a Mr. Byron engaged most of her notice: he 
was a city merchant, a man of worth, and agreeable 
manners. With the utmost candour, he assured ber, 
that, though marriage was not immediately conveni- 
ent to him, his intentions were honourable ; and as 
rid father entertained a very high opinion of a 
Catherine suffered herself to form a degree of friend 

ship for him which time improved. He was abvut 
tive-and-twenty, a native of Ireland, wel] educated, 
and such a man as few women could disapprove, Ca- 
therine soon discovered one fault in him, which gave 
ber concern; it was an impetuosity of temper which 
she only had power to restrain, and she dreaded lest 
it would not alvtays be in her power to check it. Five 
years of intimacy completed their engagement, Ca- 
therine felt a lively regard for him: he was passionate- 
ly fond of her, and the day was at length fixed for 
their union, at the distance of three mouths, For a 
lew weeks, Byron scemed all extacy : alter that he 
grew 
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grew suddenly serious; and Catherine, whose pride 
took alarm, requested to know if he repented of the 
engagement he had formed. With the most affection. 
ate tenderness,,he assured her he did not; that his 
seriousness was occasioned only by some perplexity in 
business; and begged her to make herself perfectly 
easy. ‘The morning at last came; but Byron did not 
attend at the appointed hour, They waited some 
time, yet he came not. Captain Ellis hastened to his 
house, where a scene of horror presented itself. By- 
ron was found weltering in his blood on the flour of 
his bed-chamber, where with a pistol he had rashly 
terminated his existence. His motives for this were 
explained in a letter, of which the following is a copy. 
To Miss Evuts. 
My beloved Catherine, 

All my hopes are destroyed. By some unexpected 
losses, | am involved irretrievably, and a week more 
woald shew my name in the gazette. This is a dis- 
grace I could not bear; though not occasioned by any 
misconduct of my own. My Catherine, too, must 
unite hersclf to a beggar, were I still to demand the 
ratification of our engagements. I have no prospect, 
but misery or death. Dearest girl, I am almost dis- 
tracted: pity and pray for me: we may meet in a 
better world: till then, Catherine, remember you are 
mine alone: even with: life I will not resign you. 

T. Brrown. 

The solemnity with which this billet was concluded, 
struck a cold awe to the heart of Catherine, who made 
a sacred vow never to enter into any future engage- 
ment; but the shock was too much for her spirits, 
and she was for some time deprived of reason. In this 
interval she lost her father; and when restored to 
health, she obtained a situation, where, in the course 
of a few years, she saved a decent competency, with 
which she has since retired. Banishing her own sor- 
rows in the innocent wish to amuse others, she is even 
now an agreeable companion ; and while the piety and 
modesty of her conduct demand our praise and admi- 
ration, her early misfortunes claim the tribute ofa tear. 
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INHUMANITY. 


I would not enter on my list of friends 
(Tho’ grac’d with polish’d manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
An inadvertent ste p may crush the snail 
That crawls at ev’ning in the public path ; 
But he that has humanity, forewarn’d, 
Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 
Cowrenr. 


ON’T kill it, said I—stepping up hastily 

to catch hold of his arm—don’t kill it. 

The fellow was torturing a poor toad, that had 
just crept out of its hole to enjoy the evening air. 

Why would you kill it? said 1—I can assure you 
from the best writers, that a toad is a perfectly harms 
less animal ; design’d more to do us good than evil, 

Because, said he, it is an ugly reptile. 

What, then, because a poor animal happens, in your 
opinion, to be ugly, it must die; and, what is worse, 
must die in torture? Unfeeling man! let it gom—de- 
stroy not the little pleasure its unhappy lot allows it, 
How do’st thou know but what that creature has 
young >How do’st thou know but it has a partner 
whose every joy is connected with it? and— 

I suppose, Sir—interrupted he, with a sneer—I 
suppose you will tell me just now that a toad hasa 
soul, 

That is no matter, said IT. He, without whose 
knowledge “ not a sparrow falls to the ground,” has, 
no doubt, given every creature its proper faculties ; 
whether it has a soul or not, it is capable of enjoying 
life, or life would not have been given it. And the 
ian that makes the life of any creature miserable, is 
unworthy the name of man, We assert (yet the as- 
sertion has something haughty and tyrannical in it) ° 
that all things were made for our use; it may be 
granted; but certainly not for our abuse, Wherever 
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necessity impels us to give death, it should be as in- 
stantaneous as possible; and every creature from 
whose death we derive no— 

I was going on; but the fellow, shrugging up his 
shoulders, and turning round with a broad grin—'twas 
the very picture of unfeeling ignorance-—told me, 
that—* fine words butter'd no parsnips |! 1” 

Hast thou a soul! said L to myself.—* Many there 
aré that wear the human shape.”—But let me ask thee 
one question, my fellow——was’t thou ever in love ? 

Love !—yes, Sir, many times. 

I smiled—it was enough—I was satisfied. Good 
heavens! this fellow has no more feeling than a brute, 
yet he says he has been in love many times ! I asked 
him this question, because I thought no passion was 
more powerful than love in refining the soul, and ren- 
dering it amiable even in the body of a peasant. But 
to return— 

The fellow, finding me but a dull and stupid com- 
panion, and not being very solicitous of my company, 
marched off—He thought me a fool, no doubt, 

When I meet with any thing in my solitary walks in 
the woods, I cannot help reflecting on it, be it ever so 
trifling or common. And I cannot help thinking, that 
if the works of nature were rightly studied, more real 
and profitable knowledge might be thence derived, than 
from all the luxuries of a modern college life. Not 
that I would depreciate the end and intention of a 
university education, No, by no means; I honor and 
admire it; but itis the thoughtless imprudence of many 
young-——But [ am rambling.—Forgive me, reader, 
if I tire thee—Believe me, I have thy amusement at 
heart. 

Let me see—I left the fellow marching off.—Yes, 
sacd I, thou may’st go, and enjoy thy many loves.— 
Go, beat thy horses when worn out with age—torture 
thy asses, when, enfeebled with heavy loads, they sink 
crippled. Go, and enjoy thy tyrannical power; thou 
mayest one day or other know, to thy sorrow, whatit 
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is to want a friend to relieve thee: and then, the re- 
membrance of thy cruelty, if thou hast a soul, will 
cut thee with remorse, 

Well, (thought I,) I have at least saved one poor 
animal from torture :—there surely is a great degree 
of pleasure resulting from the smallest act of huma- 
nity. God has unquestionably a far greater superiority 
over me, than this fellow has over the toad ; and then, 
perhaps, this little act of charity will not be forgotten. 

I will write this (said 1) in the Monthly Museum ; 


and if at any future day it alleviate the sufferings of 


an innocent animal—it will not be written in vain, 
Yet to you, sons of Nimrod! professors of the whip ! 

you, 

** Who feed upon the sobs and dying shrieks 

OF harmicss nature; dumb, but yet endued 

With eloquence that agonies inspire, 

OF silent tears and heart-distending sighs ; 

Vain tears, ales! and sighs that seldom find 

A corresponding tone in jovial souls ;’ 


you, at whose voice, hares, hounds, and horses, 
tremble !—~a word to you. I hope—1 trnst you have 
feeling—you want but to call it forth. Remember, 
then, when the harmless hare pants under your op- 
pression—when the noble horse groans with a stake 
gag’d in his spur-torn side—when the faithful dog 
bleeds beneath your lash—remember nature ! remem- 
ber that the same haud which gave you life—gave 
them feeling. You too, masters of the gun! mis- 
nam’d sportsmen—at whose thunders the peaceful 
woods start convuls’d—who often cripple an innocent 
bird for lite—for a wretched life—for oft depriv'd of 
the power of flying for food—they famish unpitied— 
have you feelings? Yet I have been guilty of your 
ruthless sport—Painfal remembrance! Yes—I have 
seen the half-dead bird bleed, and flutter in my hand ; 
then turn up his languid eye, to ask how it had injured 
me ?—Oh, my heart has bled with it. But I have 
done—If pity is not in your hearts—my poor language 
cannot impart it. Take then your sport—But in the 
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hour of adversity you may say—‘ One honest tear 
shed in private over the untortunate is worth it all,” 

I am aware of many opponents: they, perhaps, 
(bless’d with an abler genius,) may tell me, that 
these sports are noble, manly, and becoming: Yes— 
where they are exerted for the safety and welfare of 
the country. But our Bucks, who boast, shout, and 
triumph, over the death of a feeble hare, would shrink 
appal’d at the sight ofa tiger or buffde, 1 will readily 
confess, that these sports are at once noble, manly, 
and becoming, where an equal power is oppos’d: no 
vnecan pay more honorto courage than I ;—but is there 
any Courage in pursuing a timorous hare ?—I will say 
no more—I have perhaps said too much for many of 
my readers, 

Whoever thou art, that now holdest this paper, 
thou, perhaps, thinkest me a milk-and-water sort of 
a fellow—a mere woman: but I can tell thee, that I 
have good stout hands and arms, and can use them 
when my country calls ;—but it is not to thee I write, 
I am sorry to intrude on thee—but the whole of this 
book costs only One Shilling—and a few pages lost is 
not much, Thou hadst better turn on—for tho’ I 
may be a little tedious, we generally amongst us 
muster up something that will please you all: Messrs. 
Vernor, Hood, and Co—respondents, will never be at 
a loss while the public are liberal. 

But to you, gentle readers, whose bosoms melt at a 
tale of tenderness, you, who have 

Wip'd your eyes . 

Of drops that sacred pity hath engender’d, 

And known what ’tis to pity and be pitied ,’”’-—— 
to you I address myself, and trust I shall find ove (I 
hope many) to whom the cries of distressed nature 
never plead in vain. ‘To kiss the hand of that one I 
would walk on foot sixty miles—so dearly do I love a 
heart that is susceptible of sensibility, 

I remember, once, when I was at a friend’s house— 
(when 1 begin a story I can never stick to it)—I eer 
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ber, I say, for I had like to have catched the maid’s 
broom-staft over my shoulder—I remember—(I shall 
come to it at last)—chopping off the head of a poor 
oose! A very charitable act! you'll say.—Why, 
yes—for if I had delay’d a few moments, that poor 
creature would have been saw'd in the head with a 
rusty knife, and have bled to death drop by drop; and 
for why ? because, forsooth, the flesh would eat better! 
Ridiculous—I never sit down to a goose, but I think 
of it. For shame, ye sons of Epicurus, for shame! 
Can ye think that morsel delicious which is seasoned 
with the sufferings of a fellow creature ? 

Need I here enumerate the many barbarous amuse- 
ments so much kept up by the peasantry of our coun- 
try? But I am of opinion that these are more sanc- 
tioned by custom, than a natural cruelty. Need I 
describe the miseries of the noble bull—tetter’d and 
tormented—at one time foaming with turious trenzy— 
then lying down rolling his languid eye, and groaning 
in agony, while some clown goads him with a pike! 
But 1 will cease—for these things are admirably han- 
died in an elegant little book on the conduct of man 
to inferior animals. To any reader who wishes to pur- 
sue this subject, I would most urgently recommend 
that work; and shall think myself very happy, if my 
little efforts serve but to introduce it. On this head, 
then, I have done; for my feeling readers will there 
be gratified: and by this essay being cut off much 
shorter than it was intended, all other readers will be 
satished, Yet a word more— 

I once had a friend—but he is gone, I hope, t 
heaven. In our evening walks, he was often used to 
tell me—that to trifle with the feelings of an innocent 
and harmless creature, was an evident indication of 
cowardice ; that real bravery was inseparable from 
mercy and compassion; and that, to have a heart that 
could feel for the miseries of others, was the surest 
way to attract the love of God, and esteem of man- 
kind, 

August 3d, 1803, MUSIPHILUS. 
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TO THE FAIR SEX, 


ES, it is from you also, that your threatened coun- 

try expects some help; yes, from you, in whom 
nature has fixed the noblest of all attributes—Compas- 
sion and Charity! From you, who cannot sutler a pauper 
to pass by, without imparting a mite of your purse, 
From you, who, at the recital of a dismal event, cannot 
refrain from tears, or withhold a sigh from your feeling 
heart. Will you, then, be now inditlerent and calm 
spectators of your country’s danger? Will you see that 
country which furnishes you with endless comforts and 
pleasures, pass under the yoke of lawless ruffians ? Will 
you bear without emotion, to see your husbands, your 
brothers, and your sons, rush against the bayonets of 
this implacable foe, and expose their life to preserve 
for you these invaluable blessings? Will you be idle 
and unconcerned, and trust your honour to these infa- 
mous wretches, to these sneering miscreants, who are 
daily insulting the honour of God ? Will you not believe 
till you see your streets stained with the innocent blood 
of your infants, as it streams down from the top of a 
spear? What will then avail tearing your garments and 
your hair, when the groaning and screaming of Rama 
shall be renewed through the land? Ab! shew your- 
selves, while there is Ume, that they have in you, wives, 
sisters, and mothers, worthy of them. You have en- 
joyed till now all that art and nature can procure, Your 
wardrobes swell with rich apparel, and your boxes 
overflow with jewels. Put on an heroic resolution ; 
give to your children, and to posterity, an everlasting 
testimony of the attachment you have for your envied 
country. Rome, at the verge of her ruin, was saved 
by the gifts ef your sex ; shall the British women not 
display the same spirit? Bid, then, a firm farewell, 
fur a while, to your unreasonable routs—to your de- 
structive fashions—and to your expensive feasts,— 
Loose your purses with a generous hand—your me- 
naced country demands it. Lloyd’s book is in wait- 
ing, to be enriched with your noble and patriotic 
panes, G. A. G. 
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THE VEHICLE OF AMUSEMENT, 


No. II. 
BY SIGMA. 
[Continued from page 51. ] 


I SHALL not tire my readers with our common place 
conversation during dinner, which was in some mea- 
sure interrupted by the entrance of our good friend, 
Timorio, who partook of our refreshment. He ap- 
pears about fifty, and bears with him all the eccentri- 
cities of an old bachelor. He is a firm friend to mo- 
rality, strict to his word, and I believe never breaks an 
engagement, unless detained by any extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, which he divines into some ill-fated omen, 
‘Though credulity like this (so nearly allied to vulgar 
superstition) is generally allowed to be the true cha- 
racteristic of ignorance, and to be alone possessed by 
minds uncultivated by education, yet this cannot be 
the cause with ‘Timorio; for (laying aside his credulity) 
he is universally esteemed a sensible man. His deter- 
mination against marriage originated from a trifling 
circumstance, Dining witha lady for whom he felt the 
anxieties of a lover, he happened (while gazing on her 
charms) ¢o spill some salt: but what confirmed his pre- 
sent mind the more was, dreaming that very evening of 
being married to a magpie, which, by the siby/ism of 
his mother, was construed into a scold. He is careful 
of his person, sparing-in his diet, and never takes more 
food than is sufficient to support animal hfe. He never 
wears meta! buttons during the summer season, for fear 
of attracting the lightning. He is fond of every thing 
wonderful: some years ago he had his nativity cast ; 
and it was discovered, by virtue of his Planet, he 
should die by drowning; and to this day he never ‘will 
venture on the water, and is almost frightened to death 
on passing over a bridge. When the Almanack fore- 
tells wet weather, he seldom ventures out, for fear, I 
apprehend, 
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apprehend, of being drowned by rain, And if it hap- 
pens that he is caught in a shower, he has, on his re- 
turn home, direct recourse to his metallic tractors, for 
fear of the rheumatism. [le is a friend to Quacks, 
Conjurors, and Fortune-tellers ; yet these do not deter 
him from good actions, for he is charitable to excess ; 
and his love for morality is as unbounded, as is his ec- 
centricity with regard to wonders, 

Among other inquiries, I found Timorio had taken 
a place in the same stage with myself, and as the time 
of its departure drew near, we took leave of Silvanus, 
with an hearty invitation to a future visit, which was 
as heartily accepted. 

A description of the characters in the stage, together 
with a detail of conversation during the journey, and 
other remarks, will be the subject of a future number; 
the present I shall conclude with a letter I received 
from ‘Timorio a few days after, containing what he 
stiled his Antidote for Care. 


“ Mr. Sigma, 

“‘ Since you expressed much desire to possess my 
antidote for care, I have taken the liberty to send you 
a transcript of it. I will obtrude upon your time for a 
few moments, to inform you of the manner it came 
into my hands. Not far from my present habitation at 
*ree* ina cottage on the side of an hill, Alberto passed 
the evening of his days in the most delightful solitude, 
peacefully enjoying all the charms of rustic felicity : 
his brow was never marked by care, his every want was 
balanced by contentment: his conversation afforded 
me much pleasure, and my visits were frequently re- 
peated. At this time my thoughts were swallowed up 
in mercantile views; for, owing to a dream of future 
prosperity by sea, I was induced to purchase a share in 
a vessel, | had embarked also in the concern to the 
amount of fwo thovsand pounds and upwards. Oh, Mr. 
Sigma, that | had taken warning, and never had to do 
with the water. News arrived of the loss of the vessel. 

It 
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Jt affected me greatly; and, to divert my mind, I 
visited Alberto, who marked my despondency, and en- 
deavoured to draw me into conversation entirely foreign 
to my concerns. When he had diverted my attention, 
he began at some length to ridicule the effect produced 
by worldly misfortunes on the mind, and concluded 
with the following allegory. 


EZRA. 

The mind of Ezra was disconcerted ; still did his 
fancy rest on his once prosperous days ; immersed in 
poverty, he secretly pined for the transient joys which 
pleasure heaps on Fortune’s dearest votaries. "Twas at 
the time when the bright lamp of night fills its wide 
circumference, he journied forth, and nigh the portal 
of the sacred mosque, he prostrate fell, and bowing 
thrice, he kissed the ground. ‘* Great Prophet! who 
resides high in the third heaven, to thee the lowly Ezra 
bends. He who was once possessed of all that man, 
through life, holds dear, now seeks a pittance from 
the public hand, Has not my life been just and ho- 
nest ? did I ever withhold the boon of charity, or turn 
the traveller joyless from my gate?” As he was thus 
pouring forth the feelings of his mind in heartfelt me- 
lancholy, close to his side, in all the sweetness of cer 
lestial innocence, an angel stood, Fearing he trembled. 
‘* Ezra,” the angel cried, ‘ I have heard thy plaints; 
rise, and behold.” He spoke, and quick before his 
mortal sight appeared a stately canopy, and on a couch 
the Caliph lay adorned with all the pomp of Eastern 
magnificence, a victim to disease. Restless he turned ; 
at length, in feeble utterance, spoke, * Oh, heaven, 
are these my deserts ? no comfort leit ? doome d thus 
to linger, the most wretched of mankind?” * Turn 
thee, Ezra,” a voice exclaimed. Ile turned, id lo, 
upon some straw, beneath a wretched hovel, a pea- 
sant lay: his meagre form, and palsied frame, would 
have drawn tears e’en from a savage eye. A child sat 


beside him, who bis many wants ‘relieved, aud sought 
2 his 
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his food. ‘* To thee, great Prophet, do I entrust my 
fate; oh use thy will, Thanks for the joys thou still 
’ 











hast left me; thanks for my duteous child, and this poor 
hovel o’er my palsied head.” He spoke; the visions 
vanished as the morning dews before the orient sun. A 
voice exclaimed, “ Learn resignation ; and though For- 
tune frowns, you still possess some gift of heaven, if tis 
only the vital breath you draw: thank heaven for that.’ 
“This, Mr, Sigma, is my antidote for care when I am 
in trouble, I cast my eyes around, and view the bles- 
sings I enjoy, which affords me sufficient cause to yield 
my gratitude to heaven, 
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THOUGHTS ON DUELLING. 


HE usual excuse fer duelling, is the preservation 

of honour. Let us now examine what this ho. 

nour is; for in all my enquiries, I never could find a 

man of honour able to give me any information con- 
cerning what he called honour. 

First, honour is not religion; for the preservation of 
it being effected by sending a friend into eternity, wel- 
tering in his gore, it is plain that religion must not 
only be for the time forgotten, but contemned and de- 
serted for ever, as a heap of fables fit only for women 
and children. 

Secondly, honour is not. virtue; for most part of 
the honourable quarrels which have come within my 
knowledge, originated from events that shewed the 
total absence of virtue; such as gaming, attachment 
to bad women, drinking, seduction, &c. &c. 

Thirdly, honour is not courage ; for a man of real 
courage never lifts his weapon in the defence of his 
vices, but in the protection of his country, or his 


person. 
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person. And when we examine the false courage 
which animates a duellist, we find it to be the pride 
of despair, and an impious and daring contempt of 
the Supreme Being, which no valiant hero ever yet 
indulged. Besides, of fifty duels, not five prove mor- 
tal, owing to the pusillanimity of the parties, who 
tumble into each others arms on the slightest interpo- 
sition of seconds; nay, some men of honour have been 
known to give secret notice to officers of justice, that 
they might be interrupted before bloodshed could take 
place, 

Fourthly, honour is not humanity. View the bleed- 
ing body of a newly-killed duellist—in the bloom of 
years and health—cut off ere he yet knew the value of 
the life he has lost. View his parents—his frantic 
father—and speechless mother—view their grey hairs 
brought with sorrow to an untimely grave—and all 
this—in the protection of a harlot—the loss of a false 
trick—or the obscene altercation of a drunkard, 
View this—then say in what the humanity of a duel- 
list consists—Take humanity from the heart of man, 
and tell me what he is, 

Since honour, then, can be referred neither to re- 
ligion, virtue, courage, nor humanity, where are we 
to look for its source? I do not hesitate to answer, 
that it will be found in a mixture of pride, profligacy, 
and malignity. The quarrel arose in pride; that pro- 
fligacy which despises the laws of heaven, and the 

, dictates of conscieftice, led to revenge, and the quarrel 
was supported, it may be for years, with the blackest 
malignity of soul, We have instances in which it was 
supported for many years, and in which no avocations, 
nor intercourse with foreign and various nations, were 
able to erase the principle of revenge. ‘The man of 
honour thirsted for the blood of bis suppused or real 
enemy; his soul was influenced by passion and ma- 


lignity, and nothing but human blood could cool its 
ardour. 
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But some will say, “ Here is a man who supposes I 
have aflronted bim; I have done every thing in my 
power to persuade him that he is mistaken, but he in- 
sists on my fighting him; if 1 refuse, I am branded as 
a coward, and my companions shun me.” Can any 
thing be more plain than the duty of the challenged 
in a similar case? It is to reject his challenge ; to 
assure him, that when they meet, the challenged will 
defend himself as against an assassin, This objection 
being the only one that can possibly be offered, and 
the only excuse that ever can be made for accepting a 
challenge, I dismiss it in this manner, and will say no 
more concerning it. 

Honour, in the true sense of the word, means cha- 
racter; and this being the definition of philosophers, 
and men of understanding, I prefer it to the specious, 
though fashionable explanations of every profligate in 
the world, whether he wield a sword oraquill. If 
honour be character, whois it that can hurt that? Is 
it ourselves, or others? The answer is so obvious, 
that I need scarcely write it. In few words, we are 
ourselves the source of our honour or our disgrace, our 
character or our infamy. And does a man, who calls 
me booby—who throws a glass In my face in wanton- 
ness—whio says that 1 trumped a card, when I had 
one of the same suite in my hand—who hinders me 
from seducing his wife or his sister—who is mean 
enough to abuse me in a common newspaper—who, 
unknowingly, is witty concerning 4 foible I am guilty 
of—who refuses to intoxicate himself to the health of 
my favourite mistress—who does not return my salute, 
from not having perceived that I did salute hiekncebein 
such a man take from my honour, my character? 
Surely not. In some of the imstances, he is an ill- 
bred man: does that take from my character? In 
others, he protects the innocent. Does that take 
from my character? I repeat it, nothing can affect 
our honour, or our character, unless what comes from 
ourselves, oA 
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THE FEMALE MENTOR. 


S I am well aware that advice, though offered 
from the best of motives, is seldom very grateful- 
ly received ; and know that the period ot lite which 
most requires the aid of experience, thinks itself most 
competent to form just opinions ot what is right y 1 am 
feartul of too often offering my sentiments, least I 
should rather fatigue than improve the youthful mind. 
‘The inclosed letters I have just received from some of 
my correspondents; and in the next Number I shalb 
insert my rephes, as 1 think it may afford some kind 
of instruction to my readers, to know the different vi- 
cissitudes which are attached to human life. 


To the FemaLte MEnTor, 
Madam, 


As I have reason to believe that you feel interested 
in the affairs of the unfortunate, and know you to be 
capable of offering advice, I shall take the liberty of 
describing my wretched situation, under the hope that’ 
you will be able to afford some consolation to my mind. 

My father, Madam, once possessed what might be 
called an affluent fortune; and not being very partial 
to female society, remained a bachelor until an advan- 
ced period of life, when accident threw him into the 
company of my mother, whose person happened to 
please him, and he resolved to make her his wife. 
I say resolved, because he did not think it very pro- 
bable that his ‘proposal would be refused: for though 
there was a great disparity of years between them, he 
had been told, that my mother was not likely to mar- 
ry for love. She had been educated ijn a st yle far 
above her situation, and bad imbibed sentiments which 
ure denominated of the most liberal kind; but she 
felt the most hearty contempt for the anthors of her 
existence, and pubjicly declared she would marry the 
first man of fortune who offered her his hand, This 
unequal allance, as might naturally be expected, my 
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father repented of most sincerely from the moment 
that it took place ; and as he had but little happiness 
at home, he sought it in society, leaving his wife at 
liberty to act as she pleased, The company of his 
childven afforded hii no graufication; and my mother 
was too fond of dissipation to iteriere in domestic 
concerns; We were, therefore, left to the entire ma- 
nagement of the domestics, and no attention paid to 
the regulation of our minds, or our bearts. 1] certain- 
ly seemed to possess more of her affection than the 
others; but this is to be ascribed to her feeling vain 
of my personal charms ; for she seldom even kissed 
my sister or my brothers, so destitute was she cf ma- 
ternal regard. 

We were none of us taught our letters at the time 
that other children are capable of amusing themselves 
with entertaining books ; and at that age we had never 
even heard of a Divinity, or know why it was a prac- 
tice tor people to go to church, Not the slightest res- 
ect was ever paid to thesabbath, except by having our 
ahh on that cay parucelarly crowded with guests ; 
and as we incicased in years, we naturally became in- 
fidels, by hearing every kind of religious institution 
turned mto jest. As my brothers and sister were old- 
er than myself, they were sent to school befare me, 
and, upon returning home at the vacation, told me, 
I ought daily to say mys prayers; but as I was natu. 
rally warily attached to my mother, I telt no inchina- 
tion to do what she did not direct. As I was the fa- 
vourite, IT was not permitted to go to school until I 
was mock older than the rest; and by this means my 
atheistical iaeas were more firmly established, and my 
governess had more difficulty an inspiring religious sen- 
Uiments 1a my breast, 

\iy stster bad the goed fortune to die in childhood; 
and would to heaven | had experienced the same fate ; 
fur | should then have been a stranger to those heart- 
rending sorrows which you will find have afflicted me 
in the sequel of my tale. I shall pass over the days 
of childhood, and merely revert to circumstances which 
occurred 
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occurred to me after leaving school, which I did at a 
time of life when the principles of virtue are most 
likely to be indeliably impressed upon the heart. 
Though I was ten: lerly attached to my mother, yet I 
was very partial to my governess, who had not only 

informed my understanding, but had strengthened my 
faith ; notwithstanding whe, the example which was 
daily presented before me, soon obliterated her pre- 
cepts from my mind, My mother, it is true, never 
denied the existence of a Deity; but assured me this 
all-wise Being would never have formed us with passions 
which it would be criminal to indulge ; and added, 
that, though, for the benefit of society, a stigma was 
thrown upon certain actions, yet, in the eyes of the 
Almighty, they could not be considered as crimes, 

This kind of argument my ill-fated parent made use 
of, to prevent me from condemning the mode of life 
she pursued ; for it had long been evident to me, that 
the attentions she received from a gentleman of the 
name of Johnson, were such as no husband could 
countenance or approve. Age, debility, and indiffer- 
ence, however, seemed to prevent ny father from pers 
ceiving what was plain to every other persoi’s eyes ; 
and Mr. Johnson was the constant atrendant upon my 
mother, without exciting any symptoms of jealousy ta 
his mind. Notwithstanding the specious arguments 
which were made use of, my mother’s conduct gave 
ine the most serious concern; and though she was gra- 
tified by the adulation she received trom men in gene- 
ral, I could not help observing, that her own sex treat- 
ed her with contempt. I perceived that she was hurt 
at not finding me an easy Convert to her opinions, and 
that she secined to consider me in the light of a spy: 
however, to prevent me from paying too much atten- 
tion to her conduct, she introduced a gentleman to 
me, whom she thought likely to make an impression 
upon my heart. 

Sir George C——~ was the particular friend of Mr, 
Johnson, and one of the most fascinating young men 
I had ever seen. My unsophisticated heart was soon 
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caught in the snare that was laid for it; for I loved 
him with a tenderness scarcely to be conceived, The 
arguments which | had heard from my mother with- 
out any injury to my principles, now made a strong 
impression upon my mind; and all that I had beard 
from my governess respecting the charms of conscious 
rectitude, appeared the effect of arttul priesthood to 
impose upon mankind, 1 will not tire your patience, 
Madam, by minutely relating the methods which this 
abandoned man practised to obtain an entire ascen- 
dency over my mind, but merely tell you, that I be- 
came the vicum of his artifice, and that my mother 
certainly connived at the destruction of her child. 
Fortunately, however, Ll: gave no positive symptoms 
of the connexion between us ; notwithstanding which, 
suspicions began to be entertained, when the death ot 
my father left me entirely dependant upon my seducer, 
us his atlairs were deeply involved, Both my brothers 
had been sent to India long before this circumstance 
happened ; and my mother shocked me, by declaring 
her intention of living openly with Mr. Johnson, I 
had no friend to whom I could fly for an asylum, and 
my lover declared himself ready to devote to me bis 
lite, It was in vain that 1 implored him to make me 
his by marriage, or pointed out the misery I should 
teel at being an outcast from the world; for he laugh- 
ed at what he called my antediluvian notions, and de- 
clared that the mere marriage vow would excite dis- 
gust in his heart. “ If, my beloved Charlotte, (said 
he,) you wished to discover an antidote to affection, 
you could not have fixed upon so hkely a means; for 
the very idea of being bound to live with an individu- 
al, would instantly banish the very traces of regard ! 
I love you to that excess, that I cannot support the 
thought of priestly trammels, which there is not a sin- 
gle female in the world who does not break : banish, 
then, from your mind, this girlish weakness; and let 
‘me owe to inchvation the possession of your heart ; 
aud 1 swear upon these dear lips, ever to be faithful, 
aud 
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and to doat upon you with more fondness than evet 
man felt for a wife.” 

I had already made a sacrifice which debased ms 
jn my own opinion; and I] was about to make another, 
which was to degrade me in that of the world; but no 
resource was left me, and I was under the necessity 
of doing what my heart and my feelings condemned, 
For several months, the fond solicitude of my lover 
prevented me from having time to reflect; from one 
public place we hurried to another, and my mind was 
so much occupied that I had not leisure to repent. 
At length, however, I found a total alteration in his 
conduct; and I not only passed days, but weeks, en- 
tirely alone; and, to add to my misery, report told 
me, he was upon the eve of marriage with a young ja- 
dy who had been my intimate friend. It is impossi- 
ble to describe the anguish I experienced at this in- 
telligence, which, in the course ofa very short time, 
was confirmed; for 1 had searcely read the account 
of his union in the paper, when the following note was 
put into my hands. 

** Sir George C presents his compliments to 
Miss Furguson, and informs her, the engagement which 
he was under the necessity of entering into from the 
deranged state of his affairs, will prevent the possibili- 
ty of his continuing his attentions to her, but requests 
she will always consider him in the light of a friend, 

*“* Sir George C—— is persuaded that Miss Furgu- 
son has only to appear in public, to attract hearts that 
may be less versatile than that of which he is possess- 
ed; and to enable her to appear with that eclat 
her charms sé’justly merit, he begs her acceptance 
of a bill for a hundred pounds.” 

This, Madam, I felt was adding insult to cruelty; 
and I instantly returned him-the hundred pound note;.: 
paid for my lodgings out of the small sum I had | y. 
me; changed my name, and took a small apartincut 
inthe New Road. ‘There 1 have had time to reflect 
upon the inpropriety of my conduct, and there I have 
endeavoured to obtain some humble employ; but, 
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destitute of friends, I have no one to give me a cha» 
racter, and I find it absolutely impossible to procure 
any work, My landlady perceiving me wretched and 
d spirited, brought up one of the Lady’s Museums by 
way of amusing my mind, and the thought immediately 
occurred, that you might point out some method to 
me, by which I might procure the common necessa- 
ries of life. ‘To my mother I can never apply for as- 
sistance; for it is to her that I may aseribe all the 
misery I feel: I have therefore only to hope that bu- 
manity will induce you to indulge me with your coun- 
cil, and aid me with your advice. 

Furguson is the name I went by during my resi- 
deuce with my seducer, as for the sake of my brothers 
1 determined to conceal my own; but, upon quitting 
Lim, | again changed it, and am now only known by 
thatof Mrs. Brown, A private letter, directed to the 
General Post Office, under that appellation, will be 
certain of being delivered into my hands: or, if you 
prefer giving me your sentiments through the channel 
ofthe Museum, they may possibly be attended with a 
more extensive good efleet. At present I am unable 
to change my place of residence, and | have disclosed 
my melancholy story to the mistress of thehouse, who 
not only sympathises in my misfortunes, but has point- 
cd.out a comfortable support for my clild. One of 
the mistresses of the Foundling Hospital happens to be 
her sister, and in that noble institution she advises me to 
place my unborn babe, if it should please the Almigh- 
ty that at comes into this miserable world alive, 

lam, Madam, 
New Road, Your obedient humble Servant, 


August 15th, 1808, CHarLoTre Brown. 


To the Femate Mentor, 


Madam, 


I am one of those lucky beings whom dame Fortune 
sometimes delights to favour, perhaps in preference to 


those who have greater deserts: be this as it may, a 
few 
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few months ago I bought half a lottery ticket with mo- 
ney saved by honest industry, and I am now worth 
ten thousand pounds! In short, Madam, | was a mil- 
liner’s apprentice, and, after shutting up the shop, 
used to do jobs for my friends, and with the money 
that was paid ime for this exertion, I have raised my- 
self above many ladies of rank, 

You must know I was engaged to a young man who 
was journeyman to a linen-draper, but who has not 
tive hundred pounds in the world, and my friends still 
persuade me, that I ought to marry him, but | think 
I may now look up to an officer in the guards. Oh, 
Madam! they are such a delightful set of fellows! it 
used to do my heart good to talk to them when they 
came to our shop; and though I certainly did give my 
lover a written promise, I do-not see why I should de- 
grade myself by marrying a person who is in trade ; 
besides, all my fellow apprentices would be so envious 
of me, if they were to see me married to an officer 
in the guards. 

Do, pray, Madam, then, be so good as to inform 
me, whether, as my fortune is changed, I have not a 
right to change my mind; though, to tell you the 
truth, I have a great regard for the linen-draper, and 
the antipathy I feel is only against his trade. 

Adieu, dear Madam, and please to write to me di- 
rectly, for 1 assure you I mean to be guided by what 
you say, Yours to command, 

Diana Dustovus. 


To the FemaLe Mentor, 
Madam, 


I think I recollect reading one of your papers upon 
the impropriety which parents are guilty of, in giving 
their children an education above their birth, and I 
am sure I now feel it one of the greatest misfortunes 
that any young woman can meet with in life. 

My tather, Madam, rents a small farm in one of 
the most beautiful parts of Hertfordshire, which is 

contiguous 
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contiguous to the house of a gentleman who owns see 
veral large estates; and his wife not having any daugh- 
ters, offered to take me when an infant, and educate 
me as herown, My parents gratefully accepted the 
proposal; and I, of course, took up my residence at 
the Hall, and had the good fortune to obtain the af- 
fection of my benefactress, towards whom I still feel 
the liveliest regard. The supertority of my dress, unit- 
ed to my numerous acquirements, excited the envy 
of my brothers and sisters as I increased in years ; and 
the pleasure I should have experienced from frequent- 
ly visiting them, and my parents, was greatly dimi- 
nished by the grossness of their sneers. 

Though my benefactress bad no daughters, still she 
was a mother, and doated with an excess of fondness 
upon her son; with whom, when a child, I used to 
play with that familiarity, which was natural to those 
who were neatly of an age. As I approached to wo- 
manhood, 1 naturally behaved with more reserve to- 
wards him; of which, whenever we were together with- 
out his mother, he used to complain, enquire with an 
anxiety more than fraternal, whether he had offended 
me, and declare he could not live without my regard. 
Though I had the warmest affection for his mother, 
and felt grateful for her kindness, yet there was a dig- 
nity in ber manner which inspired me with dread, and 
1 always felt fearful of her penetrating into the reab 
situation of my heart. 

1 knew that the hand of her son was destined for the 
daughter of Sir Charles Dawson, and in vain endea- 
voured to suppress every emotion of regard: but, alas! 
Madam, though I never encouraged his affection for 
me, I could not conquer the wayward failings of my 
heart! I thought him the most amiable being heaven 
had created, and lamented that I was not born to a 
more elevated state; yet I carefully concealed trom 
him the conflict I daily suffered, and determined that 
the secret should never escape. ‘The struggle which 1 
wem through injured my Constitution, and produced 
a visible cilect upon my health, which evidently gave 

the 
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the utmost uneasiness to the object of my aifection ; 
though his mother had for some time prevented our 
ever being by ourselves. My dear Henry finding it 
impossible to converse one moment with me, determi- 
ued to express bis feelings upon paper, and bribed bis 
mother’s maid, who, instead of delivering the letter to 
me, presented it to her mistress; and it is not in the 
power of language to describe her rage! 

The letter, unfortunately, contained a declaration 
of his attachment, and an absolute promise of his hand 
the moment he came of age. I was the same evening 
sent home in disgrate to my parents, and accused of 
seducing the affections of her son. Instead of being 
soothed with parental fondness, the indignation of my 
benefactress extended to the farm, and the epithets of 
treachery, ingratitude, and insolence, heaped upon 
me for having attempted to practise my artifices upon 
the young squire’s heart. My father, to appease the 
wrath of my late protectress, positively ussured her 
that I should marry a farmer in the neighbourhood in 
the course of a week, who frequently expressed his 
affection for me, and had solicited my father to give 
him my hand. 

To this promise, Madam, I have positively refused 
compliance; but not from entertaining any hope of 
marrying my benefactress’s son; for although I am 
convinced of the strength of his attachment, I should 
be wretched at knowing myself the cause of his losing 
his mother’s regard. 1am not only rendered miscra- 
ble by this unfortunate preference, but-by being obli- 
ged to associate with beings whose ideas ars so oppos 
site to mine; and as I am not able to render myselt so 
useful in the family as my sisters, the accomplishments 
1 have acquired only make me despised. As to con- 
tinuing in my father’s family, that is impossible; for I 
am neither able to encounter his severity or his sneers ; 
yet I have no friend upon earth who is sufficiently in- 
terested about me, to endeavour to procure me a situa- 
tion in life, Though I am not capable of managing a 
dairy, yet, through the kindness of my benefactress, I 

possess 
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possess accomplishments that would gnalify me for 
many situations in life; and I should feel peculiarly 
grateful, Madam, if through your recommendation, 
1 could be intrusted with the care and education ofa 
child, I have the honor to be, Madam, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
Ey Fi 


— ors 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
HAYMARKET, 

FP UIS elegant little Theatre has been uncommonly 

successtul this season, ‘This improved state of 
prosperity is the fair result of the spint displayed by 
the Proprietor, Formerly Mr. Colman waited for the 
close ot the Winter Theatres betore he opened his own ; 
the consequence was, that the favourntte Performers at 
Drury-Lave and Covent-Garden could be tran-ferrea 
from the Winter ‘Theatres to the Haymarket. Mr, 
Colman, however, conceiving that the Winter Theatres 
had encroached immoderately upon his season, had re- 
solution enough to open this year before their close. 
Of course his company has been formed of recruits 
from the country corps, all possessing the charms of 
novelty to a London audience, and many of them of 
sterling merit, ‘Ihe execution of this plan required 
extraordinary trouble and expence; but we are happy to 
say the trouble and expence have been amply repaid by 
the liberal patronage of the Public, which every night 
produces an overflowing house. Mr. Colman has not 
been less liberal in the literary department. He has 
produced a new Grand Historical Ballet of Action, 
entitled “ Red Roy; or, Oswyn and Helen.” 

DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 

Red Roy, the Robber - - - Mr. Patmer., 
Ronald, his Captain) - - = Mer. Harros. 
ROY’S BAND, 

Messrs. Grove, Field, Johnson, Hobbs, Abbot, 
Tl’. ‘Trueman, &mith, and Goosetree. 

Cloud, 
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Cloud, a Bard Mr. Tayior. 
Oswyn, bis Son Mr. Dr Came, 
Farmer, - = Mr.-Wuarton, 
Shepherd, - - - Mr. Goopwiy,. 
Soldier, = © = - - Mr. Wents, 
Oscar, the Farmer’sSon - Master Brave. 


HIGHLANDERS, 
Messrs. Sawyer, ‘lett, Little, Thomas, &c. 
COUNTRYMEN, 

Messrs. Platt, Bayzand, Lewis, and Wilde. 
CHORUS OF ROBBERS AND SOLDIERS, 
Messrs. Willoughby, Kendrick, Fairclough, Smith, 
Aylmer, Little, jun. &c., 

Roy’s Wife, - - - - - Mrs. Harrowe, 

Jenet, Claud’s Daughter - Mrs. ArKINs. 
Ilelen, Claud’s Niece -. - Mrs. Gipss. 
VILLAGERS, 
Mesdames Bologna, Vining, Burnet, Willes, Saunders, 
and b. Bologna. 


THE FABLE, 


Robert Rouer Mac Gregor, better known in Scote 
land as Red Roy, the Robber, (from his complexion, 
and the fiery colour of his hair and beard,) was a not- 
ed robber towards the conclusion of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries, who with a des- 
perate gang infested the Highlands of Scutland, com- 
mitting with impunity the most daring outrages, plun- 
dering the farms, &c. of the Duke of Montrose (the 
Lord of those parts of Scotland) of his sheep, poultry, 
cattle, &c, and having received the money for the 
sheep, &c, they had stolen, betook themselves to their 
cave, which communicated with an old castle, aban- 
doned by its owners; and, there assembled, they de- 
posited the money m the hands of their leader, Red 
Koy, From this information the Author of the pre- 
sent Piece has formed his ground-work, 

The scenery is beautiful; and the-music, which is 
chiefly a selection of favourite Scotch airs, drew down 
great applause. The piece met a most flattering re- 
peption, and will be a public favorite. 
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Cabinet of Fashion, 


WITH ELEGANT COLOURED PLATES, 





EVENING DRESSES, 


1. A Head-Dress of Hair, with small Curls round 
the Face, high on the Back of the Head, with a Wreath 
of Leaves, and a single Rose on the right Side. The 
Dress plain White Muslin, Gloves and Shoes White, 
and a rich Gold Necklace, 


2. A Turban of Pink and White Crape, with a Lace 
Veil hanging behind, and Pink and White Feathers. 
A Pink Chambray Muslin Dress, with loose Hanging 
Sleeves of White Lace, Gloves and Shoes White, 


MORNING DRESSES. 


3. A Straw Bonnet with White Ribbons. An Orange 
Muslin Dress, with a plain Lace Cloak. Shoes, Orange ; 
with White Ribbons ; Pink Silk Stockings, and Brown 
Tanned Gloves, 


4. A plain Straw Hat; a Blue Muslin Dress; a 
Lace Cloak close to the Body, with long Sleeves, and 
a Ruff round the Neck. Gloves York Tan, and Shoes 
Straw-coloured, 


*.” The most fashionable Colours are Pink, Orange, 
and Blue, 
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The Apollonian IVreath, 


SPIRIT OF FREEDOM, 
BY A LADY. 


ING, muse, what num’rous lives are lost 
a? By princes with ambition tost, 
OF thousands—orphans, widows, left, 
And of ghe joys of life bereft. 
Now Fancy rouses all my soul 
Lach soft idea to controul; 
She bears me in her fiery car, 
And quick transports me to the war; 
“J feel, 1 feel, with sudden heat, 
* My big tumultuous bosom beat ” 
And row I bolder strike the ]\ re, 
While my heart glows with martial fire; 
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Batons, 
ke 


] view embar'tied o’er the field 

Our troops, which ne'er in valour yield 
To Roman, Sparta’, Greck, or Gaul 
Thougk’@ ying comrades round them fall. 
"Teors shall bedew the soldier's grave, 
Who fought, and bravely died, to save 
Hlis country from th’ invader’s arms, 
From faction’s strife, and war's alarms, 
Not his, who in Rebellions cause 
Strives to o’erthrow his count: y's laws, 
Who would depose his rightful lord, 
And dies cut off by Justice’ sword; 
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But of those valiant, matchless bands 

Who fought and fell on Egypt's sands, 
Who, though they left their native shore, 
And saw fair Albion's isle no more, 

Yet, though their hapless fate we mourn, 
Honor embalms their sacred urn. 

They fought, and fell, at Honor’s call, 
And we'll not tamely weep their fall; 
Revenge shall fill each ardent soul : 

We'll spura the dastardly controul 

Of abject fear, and of that lawless foe 
Who would o’erwhelm us with invading woe, 
And shew him that we scorn his rage, 
Whilst for our country war we wage. 

The page of hist’ry shall unfold 

The tyrant but in outrage bold: 

In evety hand he dreads th’ assasin’s knife, 
And lives a coward to preserve his life. — 
Spirit of departed Abercrombie! hear, 




























To every British heart thy name is dear 

Let not the enemies of Britain say, = 
We dread their boasted powerful array. J 

Tis for our king, our oom our laws, Ss 

Our lives, we fight—In such a glorious cause 





Britons, invincible as th’ famous band 

Of Macedonian heroes, firm will stand 

One heart, one soul, shall breath thro’ all; 

*« They'll bravely conquer, or they'll nobly fall.” 

The haughty Corsican with grief shall mourn 

His honors trampled, and his laurels va. 

A Briton's bold intrepid arm 

Shell fill his breast with dire alarm, 

Shall make his haughty spirit bend to earth, 

And ruc the hapless day that gave him birth.— 
Mary. 
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The following Lines, from Ronert Burns, with slight 
Alterations, strongly apply to the present Times. 











RITONS, who for Freedom bled, 
Sons of those whom Hampden led, 

Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to glorious victory. 








Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 
See the front of battle lour; 

See approach proud France's power— 
Frenchmen, chains, and slavery! 
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Who will be a traitor knave? 

Who. will fill a coward’s grave? 
Who so base as be a slave ?>— 
Traitor! coward! turn, and flee! 


Who for England's hing and law 

Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 

Freeman, stand, or Freeman, fa’. 
Britons, Britons! on with me! 


By Oppression’s woes and pains! 
By your sons in servile chains! 
We will drain our dearest veins! 


But they—shall be—shall be /ree. 


Lay the proud usurper low; 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty's in every blow! 
Forward—let us po or pik. 


i ee 


LINES, 


of four Months, 


A" length thy tort’ring pains are at an end! 
At length to God thou hast resign’d thy breath! 
At length the pitying Angels did descend, 

To take thy spir’t, thy body soothe in death, 


No more thou feelst the pangs of dire discase! 
No more with agonizing psins ofpress'd ! 

Thy soul is call’d to realms of joyful peace! 
Thy wearied body’s now retir’d to rest! 


No more the hours hang heavy o’er thy head ! 

No more does ling’ring sickness wring thy frame! 
Thy spirit’s to the heav’nly mansions fled! 

Thy body now is free’ fom ev'ry pain! 


O, happy youth! thy pains of life are o'er! 
O, happy youth! thy glass of life is run! 
Thy spirut’s wafted to the peaceful shore ! 
Thy body rests!—Great God, thy will be done, 


Just as the flow’r, which, in the budding May, 
Puts forth its bloom when morning sun doth rise; 
When, lo! a storm, with unrelenting sway, 
Its stem doth blast; it withers, dioops, and dies! 
2 






On a Youth who lately departed this Life, after a most painful Sickness 
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So thou, dear youth, when budding was thy mind, 
Thy blooming hopes on future years rely’d ; 
A dire disease, with tardiness combin’d, 


Ihy frame did blast; thou pinedst, droop'd, and died? 


Ab! liute didst thou think, when first this year 
[ts speedy course revolving did commence, 
That thou such galling pains should’st ever bear, 


Hadst thou been spar'd a few successive years, 
Whi.st swiltly they had circled o’er thy head ; 

Hadst thou so svoa not left this vale of tears, 

Ere thou west number’d with the hallow’d dead; 


Perhaps some sorrow might those years await, 
sotne stucl severe thy teader heart have broke ; 

Some guile have led into a wretched state, 

O; sunk beneath Misfortune’s galling yoke; 


Some strong temptation thee might have assail'd, 
Some evil, which no mortal could foresee ; 

And what on carth would it have thee avail’d, 
Hledst thou so soon not met thy destiny ? 


C ould'st thou expect on earth true peace to find ? 
Had yeers roli’d on from ev'ry care devoid, 

Would true contentment e’er have fill’d thy mind? 
Or here could happiness have been eajoy'’d? 


A’), no! each cireling day does prove too clear, 
Phat peace on earth no mortal e’er can find; 

Each added day does make it plain appear, 
That bliss on earth is not to man assign’d. 


But now from grief, from sorrow, and from pain, 
From guile, and ev'ry evil, thou art free; 

This world thou'st lelt, a happier to attain, 
Whence sorrows flee, where dwells felicity, 


Grieve not, dear parents, at his blest release; 
Grieve not that he in youth was snatch’d away; 
His spirit’s soar'd to realms of blissful peace, 
His body rests, commingling w.th the clay. 


He's gone before, (no earthly pow’r could save,) 
And tollow hum, or soon, or late, &¢ Must; 
His spirit's fled to God, who first it gave, 
His body’s now returning to the dust. 


J. Axcnea. 





Or that so soon thou should’st be cali’d from hence! 
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THE LITTLE ISLAND SHALL BE FREE, 
A SONG, 


RITONS, arouse ! —The vaunting foe 
Now dares to brave our rage again; 
But soon in thunder he shall know 
The Little Island rules the main: 
While other nations bend the neck 
Beneath the proud Usurper’s yoke, 
His mad ambition Jet us check, 
And prove we are true hearts of oak. 
From age to age 
Th’ historic page 
Records our empire on the sea; 
While round our shores 
Old Ocean roars, 
* The Little Island shall be Free." 


Our wives, our children, and our laws, 
Protection claim from ev'ry hand; 
And Freedom is the glorious cause— 
Freedom! the Charter of our Land. 
Great in ourselves, we may defy 
The pow’r of mad-brain’d, haughty Gaul; 
Though nations leagu’d with him should try 
To work the Little Island's fall. 
From age to age, &c, 


What Briton would, e’en life to save, 
Unarm'd in such a cause remain, 
And meanly crawl the coward slave ! 
Gall’d by the conq'ring Tyrant’s chain ? 
Not one—Our boast shall ever be, 
When danger’s near we scorn to fly : 
While Britons live, they must be free, 
Or sword in hand with glory dic. 
From age to age, &c, 
A. Z. 
—_— 


To the accomplished Miss P » on her robbing me 
of a Rose. 


Neat to my heart arose I plac’d, 
Emblem of fessy’s image there; 
And yet, with all its beauty grac’d, 

’T was not so blooming, or so fair, 
But love, which no compassion shows, 

Doom’d me to feel a twofold smart— 
For by her hand I lost my rose, 

And by her charms I lost my heart. 

T3 G. BH. 
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MARY, 


HE wind blew chill, the beating rain 
In torrents pour’d on Mary's form, 

As wrapt in grief she sought the plain, 

And brav'd the fury of the storm ; 
Loud thunder roll’d along the sky, 

The vivid lightning round her gleam’d; 
Her bosom heav’d with many a sigh, 

And tears adown her pale cheeks stream'd. 












Oh, Henry! cruel, perjur’d youth, 
How could you this fond heart deceive? 
Oft’ have you vow'd, with seeming truth, 
You never would your Mary leave: 
Ah me! this little, trembling heart 
Fondly believ’d the oaths you've sworn, 
And where it lov’d, could see no art— 
But Mary now is left forlorn, 












Yet hear me, ev'ry heav’nly pow’r, 
Invoke your blessings on his head ; 
May no ill-fated, luckless hour 
To Henry whisper—* Mary's dead!" 
She spoke—But now—a stiffen'd corse, 
By light’uing struck, poor Mary lay! 
And Henry lives to deep remorse, 
And dire despair, a lasting prey. 


afi 
SONNET, 


Written on seeing some School-boys returning from School. 
BY MR. HACKETT. 


A® happy creatures! I could once, like you, 
With jocund spirits, sound the echoing horn; 
When life appear’d Elysium.to my view, 
And seem'd as tranquil as the rosy morn: 
Like you, I've hail’d the transitory day, 
When freedom led me from the fetter’d school, 
Mounted the coach, that hurried me away 
From breezes, gentle as Antonio’s rule '* 
Ah, mem’ry! cease to pierce me with thy pains, 
Nor trace the images, alas! no more ; 
Nor sadly tell me that the grave setains 
The friend who press'd me at the welcome door, 
Whea from my playmates I had bade farewell, 
And reach'd the mansion that I lov'd tee well / 

































® The author's sehool-master. 
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LINES 
Ona Lady's giving the Author an empty Locket, 


Wi you, with sweet engaging air, 
Presented me this locket fair, 

My heart with rapture glow’d: 
Eliza’s name the gift endears; 
From you each trifle great appears, 

Because by you w'd. 


But as the miser’s glittering store 

Makes him insatiate thirst for more, 
T’ increase his loaded chest; 

So I, from former favours shown, 

And by your kindness bolder grown, 
Prefer a new request 


For when the valued gift I view'd, 
The busy thought would still intrude, 
Its value to impair: 
How would Eliza’s gift be grac'd, 
}f in its chrystal folds was plac’d 
A ringlet of her hair! 


Iv. 


T would not prize the costliest gem, 

That decks a monarch’s diadem, 
Were I of that possest ; 

Unenvying view the br pes stone 

That e’er in regal splendor shone 
Upon a royal breast, 


Ve 


Let not Eliza then refuse 

What will to her no !oss produce; 
Not seen from whence it came! 

Its glossy brightness will outshine 

The gold of rich Golconda’s mine, 
That glitters round its frame, 


21 
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vi. 


Yet should my lovely charmer spare 
A beauteous ringlet of her hair, 

And grant my fond request, 
Will it, when next my heart 'tis plac'd, 
Make her fair image more effac'd, 


Or sooth that heart to rest? 










vit. 












Oh, no! whene’er I ardent gaze, 
Each look, each smile, new wishes raise, 
And faster bands entwine; 
But makes me more and more admire, 
But adds fresh fuel to the fire, 
Until your heart is mine— 








Y. 






me 







SONG, 






AS despairing I wander, forsaken, forlorn, 
As unheedingly onward I rove, 

Full often I wish I had never been born;— 
I’m abandon’d by him that I love. 






Since my lover has left me, no pleasure I’ve known; 
I'm the victim of sorrow and care 

With Henry, false youth! all my pleasure is flown; 

He left me the prey of despair, 







How. could Henry, so lovely, so gen’rous, and kind, 
Fr8m virtue thus lead me astray ? 

What horrible demon d his mind, 

That to mis’ry he leit me a prey! 










No pleasure I’ve known since my honour I lost, 
In my bosom no joy can I find ;— 

Like a bark in a storm, by the tempest that’s tost, 

Is my self. guilty, tormented mind, 











The virtuous alone are of pleasure possess’d, 
Neither anguish nor sorrow they feel ; 
But when Vice’s full poison has enter’d the breast, 
No med'cine the bosom can heal. 
Peter Joseru Bone. 


5 
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THE FARMER AND THE POET; 
A TALE: 


Written in consequence of a Lady of high Celebrity in the Literary 
World, having declared she thought it very degrading ta cat, 


FARMER'S son, nam’d Richard Ravel, 

XL Had long indulg’d a wish to travel ; 
If such a term mav be apply’d 
To viewing London's brilliant side; 
For there all Dick’s ideas center’d ; 
His father thought the boy distemper’d. 
No longer would he take delight 
In driving plough from morn to night; 
And if he follow’d with the grain, 
No single pray’r was made for rain; 
Not e’en the bliss of Aarvest home 
Could banish the fond wish to roam! 
At length a London Friend went down, 
Which gratify’d the pensive clown ; 
A cousin by his mother’s side ; 
And, to increase poor Richard’s pride, 
This cousin claim’d the rank of poet, 
If ’tis allow'd that couplets show it: 
However, he was self-applauded, 
Though he had never been rewarded 
With an immortal crown of bays, 
For all his various doggrel lays! 
Yet Dick was ready to admire}! 
And thought he heard Apollo's lyre 
Whene’er his strains the poet chaunted, 
Or in thapsodic tones had ranted ; 
Lines, in which sense was so confounded, 
That Dick’s iceas all were stounded, 
The Poet, pleas’d with admiration, 
Grew very foud of his relation; 
Condemn'd his father for concealing 
Such sense, such spirit, and such feeling} 
And said, that under his tuition, 
Dick’s talents would acquire fruition; 
And that the glorious goddess Fame 
Would loudly herald Ravel’s name | 
O:d Ravel, who had never found 
A wish arise beyond his ground, - 
Had new ideas fill his brain, 
Aud glory superseded grain! 
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The rays which shone on Richard's head, 
He proudly thought would beam and spread, 
And he should shine, from borrow'd light, 
Just like the Cynthian Queen of Night! 
Leave was obtain'd ; they went together ; 
Dick’s heart was light as any feather ; 
His mind was fraught with expectation 
Of rising to some potent station ! 
Yet who shall paint the youth’s surprise 
When Russel Court first met his eyes! 
A narrow stair-case they ascended, 
Where sun ne’er shone, or light befriended. 
The door unlock’d, a room appear’d 
With plaister’d walls, and all besmear’d 
With dirt and smoak: two stools were seen; 
A bed, hung round with tatter’d green; 
A broken table, patch’d together, 
With two long strips of dirty leather; 
A grate, devoid of tongs and shovel — 
*« Is this,” cried Dick; “ Your wretched hevel ! 
** Ob, Lord! and what a smell is here! 
** In mercy let us have some air. 
‘* Why, cousin, I can’t draw my breath; 
* | swear this place will be my death!” 
Without attending to his guest, 
The poet then unlock’d his chest, 
Took out a crusty picce of cheese, 
A few dried onions, and some pease; 
Brisk struck a light—blew up a flame; 
Whilst the poor votary of fame 
Stood planet struck—not knowing whether 
His wits remain’d secure together ! 
An old tin saucepan next was brought, 
In value not worth half a groat; 
In truth, seem’d like a nest for fleas, 
Yet in the Poet popp’d his pease, 
Then put the onions—call’d ~ water, 
Saying, ‘* he thought that shamefal slaughter 
** Made amongst beasts, and birds, and fishes, 
** To gratify the taste with dishes, 
** Degraded man! and feit a shock 
** Whene’er he saw a mutton chop!’ 


** Shock’d!"’ exclaim’d Dick; ** What shock’d to cat!’ 


** Yes,"’ said the Poet, ** vulgar meat! 

** Why, Richard, hes’t thou never heard, 
** A creature, neither beast or bird, 

** Lives upon air? Why should not man 
** Adopt the same refin’d, chaste plan ? 
** Instead of stuffing, like a glutton, 
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* His stomach with the fat of mutton? 

‘¢ Fumes of gross meat affect the brain, 

** Clog the ideas with a chain, 

‘* Prevent traascendent thoughts from risiig, 
** Which cannot be at all surprising ; 

** For those who study Nature’s laws, 

‘* Know that effect’s produc’d by cause,” 
“I know,” said Dick, * I’ve been a Fool;” 
Seating himself upon a stool; 

** But wiser folks might be mistaken ; 

** Yet, Coz, pray get a piece of bacon, 

** To boil along with them there pease,” 
“« No, that I would not e’en to please 

** The Poet Laureat, ever do it; 

** So, once for all, Dick, now you know it.” 
Dick said no more—but sudden starting, 
Snatch'd up his hat, resolv’d on parting ; 
Went to an inn—call’d for a steak, 

Yet felt as if his heart would break. 

** Live upon air!’’ said he, * indeed; 

** Yet this was not his country creed, 

** For he could twitch a chicken down, 

** And drink a pot of our stout brown! 

** But what a fool was I for thinking 

** This place, which certainly is stinking, 
** Better than that pure wholesome air 

** Where father lives, and drowns all care? 
** But, e’er to-morrow’s sun goes down, 

** I'll be far distant from this town; 
*« And never, never, wish to travel, 
** If there’s belief in Richard Ravel; 

‘* Then cultivate my father’s grounds, 
** And never stir beyond their bounds, 


July Oth, 1803. 
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CHARADE BY A SAILOR, 


F master Nounseer my First should attempt, 
We'll give them a broadside for glory; 


To Davy’s tight locker they all will be sent, 


And not one left to tell their sad story! 


We'll bore a few holes in their flat-bottom’d boats; 


And teach master ’ Parte to sing, 


Pecavi to Nelson, or some other notes, 


To the tune of our God save the King ! 
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And we'll give them a taste of that pretty salt stream 
Which circles our Island around ; 

The lustre of g glory will prove but a "gleam 

When-to get it my Second they've found! 


My Whole is a tithe—But sure they should all 
Prevail on their king to nnite 

His forces to England—yet that will ne'er fall, 

Though destin’d unaided to fight ! 

—-— —|_ 


SOLUTION OF THE CHARADE 


WHICH APPEARED IN OUR LAST. 
Ire-land. 


tr > Pe MR ——— 
Correspondence, Sc. 











‘¢ The Old Maid” of Mrs P shall be inverted in our next: 
having had an Fssay sent us on the same subject prior to the rec erpt of hers 


Indeed, as her Productions are, tn general, of some length,, we sho 
be obliged to her to transmit them as early in the Month as possible, we 


wise, from the pressure of original Matter, we must inform her, their 
Insertion will be liable te some delay. 

From our earnest desire to oblige all our Poetical Correspondents whore 
Protections we deem admissible, and the great Flow of their Favours, 
we think that T, B's ** Wedding Day”? will prove too long for Infer- 
fron in its present State. His “ Reflections, &c.”" shall appear in our 
next Number, . 

‘* Damon to Ella.”’ and * An Elegy on the Death of Celia’s fa- 
vourite, &c."’ shall be inserted in our next. 

We are apprehensive that Mr. H's “* Maid with a burning Kiss” 
weil be deemed a lusus Natura by the Readers of the Lady's Museum, 

The Verses of our Liverpool Correspondent “ To Miss B——,"’ 
though delayed, are not forgotien; we hope we shall be able to give them 
@ Place in our next Number, As also these of 1. R. to ** Miss Mary 
-——'s Lap Dog.” 

We hope R. B. will extuse our inserting his complimentary Verses ; 
fanegyrics on private individuals, we have before said, are inadmissibie. 
We hope to give Carolus @ place soon, 
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